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Preface 


This book is intended to make accessible to the noa-specialised reader some idea of 
‘what epigraphers do, and sehy and how they doit, ts not a systematic textbook of 
Greck epigraphy. although it may be useful in various ways to beginners in the 
subject. In order to make any progress serious students will need at least a working 
knowledge of Greek and also of Latin, which is sil used for commentaries in more 
learned publications. Here translations have been provided, and the inscriptions have 
been arranged not according to traditional classifications nor in regional or chrono- 
logical sequences. Instead they have heen divided into two main groups ~ first 
inscriptions cut in stone. then those written on other materials -and within each 
stoup they have been arranged roughly in order of increasing difficulty. with 
examples consisting wholly of largely of names at the beginning and those with 
problems of script or dialect atthe end. 

The author's thanks are duc to Professor Stephen G. Millet, Director of the 
“American School of Classical Studies at Athens. for permission to reproduce fig. 2: 
‘and to the Metropotitan Museum of Art for figs 1,4. 10, 29, 30, 48 and $4 (Rogers 
Fund), 45. 47, $1 (Fletcher Fund), 40 (Museum Purchase). $3 (Purchase, Joseph 
Pulitzer Bequest) and 9 (Hewitt Fund, Munsey Fund and Anonymous Gif), 

The book has benefited from the general advice of David Lewis and Ronald 
‘Stroud, and in particular from being read by Alan Johnston and Judith Swadaling, all 
‘of whom the author thanks warmly: any remaining faults are his responsibility. 
“Thanks are also duc to Joan Mertens for facilitating study ofthe inscriptions in New 
‘York; to Sue Bir for facsimiles of inscriptions and the artwork for the special Grcck 
font to Marian Vian for typing the manuscript; and to the author's wife for much 
patience and support during evenings and weekends. 

‘The author would never have been in a position 10 write this book had he not 
received, more than thity years previously, much kind guidance and help from the 
then Hulme Professor of Greck in the University of Manchester. The book is there- 
fore dedicated, with affection and gratitude, 
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1 
Introduction to Greek Inscriptions 


‘The use of inscriptions in antiquity 

Literacy, the ability to read and write. has long been one of the hallmarks of civilist- 
tion. The lack of writing deprives men of the ability 1o keep records not only for 
immediate use but aso for posterity. In studying and interpreting the past the absence 
Of records leaves the historian helpless: the prehistorian has to rely for his evidence 
fon excavation, Fortunately the Greeks were literate from a fairly early stage in their 
development, so that only the earliest Greck culture belongs to the prehistoric period, 

Inancient Greece inscriptions on stone slabs and bronze plaques served many pur- 
poses for which today we would use printed documents. They were particularly 
‘important for spreading and recording information in the Greek democracies, where 
all citizens were entitled to play an active part in government, In Athens, where the 
{democratic form of government was particularly highly developed, there was a corte= 
sponding nced for extensive public records, and inscriptions carved on stone slabs 
have survived in considerable quantity, These include laws, decrees passed by the 
Assembly, treaties with other cities, war memorials, lists of objects dedicated in 
temples, lists of the names of Archons and the winners of competitions records of the 
sale at auction of confiseated property, and the accounts of income and expenditure 
ff public funds. Similar inscriptions on stone are known from many other Greck 
cities but they are not so numerous as those from Athens. 

Even in Athens it was not the custom to record everything on stone. Temporary 
notices like drafts of proposed legislation and lists of men required for military 
service were writen on whitened boards and displayed in the Agora, or Civic Centre, 
Other records were kept on papyrus and stored in the Metroon, the sanctuary of the 
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Mother of the Gods. This stood next tothe Council Chamber in the Agora and so was 
conveniently placed to serve asa public record office. 

‘Athens was fortunate enough to have quarries of high-quality white marble close at 
hand. This was used not only for inscriptions but also for sculpture and eventually 
even for whole buildings ike the Parthenon. In some other cities, where there was no 
local supply of suitable marble, inscriptions were cut on bronze plaques, often pro- 
vided with holes to make it easy to nal them up in some public place. The long-lasting 
quality of bronze was almost proverbial, and the Roman poet Horace was to describe 
his own verse as'a monument more permanent than bronze’ 

Inscriptions were also use by private citizen, for example, to mark their property 
tnd especially to make dedications to the gods. Potters and vase-painters sometimes 
signed their vases or gave the names of the mythological figures they portrayed. The 
Grecks also preserved the memory of the dead. as we do, by inscriptions on tomb- 
stones (epitaph). 


Why study Greek inscriptions? 
Inscriptions can be very useful in the study of ancient histor, for they are original 
documents, contemporary with the events that they record, and they tell us many’ 
things that we cannot learn from other sources. Some inscriptions provide valuable 
information about events that the ancient historians described only briefly, Thucy- 
ides, writing in the fifth century Wc gives a short account of events between the Pet- 
sian invasion of 480-79 ne and the outbreak of war between Athens and Sparta in 
4431. One of the most important things that happened in this period was the founda 
tion of a league of independent states in alliance with the Athenians against the 
Fersians, and its gradual transformation into an empire ruled by Athens. Thucydides 
describes the process only briefly, and many details ofthe story are now known only 
from inscriptions. 

The alles all contributed to the resources of the League, some by providing ships 
and crews for the fleet, others substituting payments in cash. After 454, when the 
“Treasury of the League was transferred from Delos to Athens, one sisticth of the 
annual payments was made over to Athena and the amounts were recorded on 
‘marble slabs, many fragments of which sill survive. Intensive study of the accounts 
‘and related inscriptions has yiekded much information about the composition of the 
‘League and the means employed by the Athenians 10 gain domination of it. Most of 
the surviving fragments of the Tribute lists, as they are called, are preserved in the 
Epigraphic Museum in Athens, but a small fragment inthe British Muscum records 
part of the payments inthe year 448/7 nc 

Many events were not recorded by the ancient 
historians, at least not in those texts that have survived, 
and our knowledge of them is entirely derived from 
inscriptions. Such events include the treaties made in 
433/2 we between Athens and two Greek cities in aly, 
Rhezion and Leontini and between the Eleans and the 
Heeraeans about 500 8, 
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Inscriptions also provide details of public administration or social life that the 
ancient historians could omit because their readers were already familiar with them, 
The preambles of Athenian decrees include details of procedure in the assembly, and 
the methods used to administer public funds can be seen in accounts of income and 
‘expenditure and inthe records ofthe stewards of the Treasury of Athena. 

In other cities lists of magistrates reveal their precise titles, which varied from place 
to place. In Thessalonika the ttle Politarchs (Rulers ofthe citizens’) corresponded to 
the Archons (Rulers) of Athens; in Rhegion the magistrates were still using the 
Greek ttle Prytanis President’ when as individuals they had adopted Roman names, 
after the city came under Roman rule in the first century nc 
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Origin and development of the Greek alphabet 
‘The Greeks themselves told various stories about the origin of writing. The historian 
Herodotus, who lived in the later part of the fifth century wc, records a tradition that 
the Greeks learnt to write from the Phoenicians, although he was probably wrong, as 
‘we shall see, to suggest that it was from a group of Phoenicians who had settled in 
Boeotia. The Greeks did, however, call letters phoinikeia Phoenician things), as he 
‘says, and the derivation of Greek letters from Phoenician is confirmed by similarities 


in their names, by the way in which they were written, and by their order from alpha 
to tau. 

As Herodotus himself was aware, the Greeks made some changes in the pronun- 
ciation and form of the leters. The Phoenicians had used ordinary words for the 
names of the letters, and the shapes of the letters themselves recalled the meanings of 
the words: aleph means ‘ax. beth means ‘house’, and so on. When the Greeks took 
‘over the Phoenician script, they learnt the names ofthe letters by rote. In a different 
Janguage the meanings of the names were inevitably lost, and the pronunciation was 
changed slightly. Aleph and beth became alpha and beta: the combination of the 
names for these first two leters gives the word ‘alphabet 

The Grocks found that their language required fewer consonants than Phocnician, 
in particular fewer sibilants, and they adapted some Phoenician consonants for use as 
vowels, which were unwritten in Phoenician, as in other Semitic languages like 
Hebrew. They also invented new signs for upsilon and for the double consonants phi, 
‘cian! ps, adding them atthe end after tau. 

‘AS the Phoenician letters were adapted to fit the various dialects spoken in dif 
cent parts of Greece, a number of local variations on the alphabet arose. All of them, 
however, perpetuated the same mistake with regard to the Phoenician sibilants. The 
Greek letters kept the same place inthe sequence as the Phoenician signs from which 
they were derived, but cach acquired the same wrong name. Thus the Phoenician 
zayin (T) acquired the Greek name zew, derived from sade, and gave its own name 10 
the Greek sun (M, which took a sign derived from sade (*™), and the Phoenician sign 
samek() was written as End called xin Greek the name coming from shin), while 
lis name was altered 10 sigma, which in turn borrowed shi's zig-zag sign, titing it 
from we to # or $. Most local Greek alphabets used either sigma or san but not both. 
"The uniformity in the crrors with the names of the Phoenician sibilants suggests a 
‘common origin forall Greck alphabets. Where and when the original Greek alphabet 
‘came into existence remains uncertain, but there are some clues. 

‘The earliest Greck inscriptions yet known are scratched on pottery. They can be 
dated about 730 nc; but itis likely thatthe Greeks were already writing a generation 
‘oF two earlier, perhaps on more perishable materials ike leather or wood. Some of 
the earliest inscriptions come from Euboca. and it can hardly be a coincidence that 
the Euboean pottery of around 800 nc is among the earliest found at the Greek 
‘ading-post of AL Mina on the north Syrian coast Indeed, as recent (1981-3) exca 
vations at Lefkandi in Euboea have shown, luxury goods from the East reached 
Euboea in the tenth century nc, when the test of Greece is still believed to have been 
isolated from foreign contacts. 

Clues about the place where the Greeks learnt to write can be gleaned from varia- 
tions in the local alphabets in use in various cities around the Aegean, especialy in the 
‘writing of composite letters representing consonants, when different sound-values 
‘may be allocated to the same character. Most local alphabets fall into two types, 
known for convenience as’red! and ‘blue’ In the ‘blue’ alphabets ¥ stands for ‘ps kh 
is represented by x and ‘ks’ by &. In the ‘es alphabets, however, ¥ stands for ‘kh and, 
x (or +) may be transferred to ‘ks’; in the absence of a single character for ps! two 
letters are used, usually #8 but sometimes PS, depending on local pronunciation. There 
fsa further clue in the use of sibilants, for some carly alphabets used san (for S| 
rather than sigma (¢,$), which later became universal. Thus local forms of the 
alphabet appear to fall into cohesive groups that reflect the distribution of dialects 
and likely trade routes across the Aegean. 

‘The Eubocans, for example, who were Ionian, have a red’ alphabet and use sigma. 
TThe same is true of the Bocotians and several other Doric speaking communities in 
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central Greece, and also of various parts of the Peloponnese including the easter 
Argolid, Arcadia and Elis as well as Sparta and her Italian colony Taras (modern 
‘Taranto. similar alphabet scems to connect Rhodes with the Sicilian colonies Gela 
and Acragas (Agrigento), Achaea, however, in the northern Peloponnese and Epirus 
in north-western Greece combine ated’ alphabet with san instead of sigma. Doric- 
speaking Corinth and Argos also use san but with a‘blue’ alphabet. Megara passed on 
its ‘be’ alphabet with signa to Byzantium, in Athens and Aegina, where dialect 
‘akin to Dorian was spoken, X represents chiasin the ‘ue’ alphabets, but psi at ist, 
written as #s and “ks as XS. Surviving inscriptions sugges that litracy came to Athens 
carly. This may account forthe initial absence there of the composite characters, 
‘which were perhaps invented only ater the Greek alphabet began to develop varia: 
tions in different arcas. 

‘Although certainty is not possible since the evidence is incomplete, it seems likely 
that the Greeks learnt the alphabet from the Phoenicians before 750 wc in a single 
place, probably in northern Syria, and that literacy spread along the trade routes to 
various pars of Greece, reaching Euboca and Athens early. Some scholars, especially 
experts in the ancient Semitic languages, doubt these conjectures and in particular 
favour an earlier date. 

‘Local variations inthe forms and meanings of the characters lasted for centuries, 
‘but eventually the Lone alphabet prevailed. An early lonic development was the pro= 
vision of separate characters forthe long’ and shor forms of the vowels’ and0 In 
most local alphabets O was standard for omieron (little O'), and it was the lonians 
‘who frst opened the circle atthe bottom to produce A for omega (ig 0’), Outside 
fonia the Phoenician letter het) was called hereby many Grecks. Written as Band 
later asH, it was used as an aspirate (hn Fonia, as in some parts of England, the local 
dialect did not have an aspirate. The character H was therefore called eu and was 
ted asthe long form of 

‘Among variations inthe forms of leters gamma lama and sigma deserve special 
‘mention. The Athenians, the Euboeans and some others wrote famda as but else 
‘where the character was inverted to Pand eventually the form A prevailed. In Athens, 
however, A was long used for gamma, elsewhere usually written F but as in some 
places including Euboea. Fora long time the Athenians continued to write sigma ass 
With three stokes or ‘bars’, while in many other places, including fonia sigma had 
four bars &. After about 450 vc the four-barred sigma gradually came into use in 
‘Athens, and in 403/2 the Athenians passed a law to make the use of the Fontan 
tiphabet compulsory in oficial documents. 

"The lonian alphabet eventually super- 
seded all other focal alphabets and is still 
in use in Greece today. At a very carly 
Period, however, the Euboeans trans- 
mitted their own version of the alphabet 10 
their colonies in Haly. There it was taken 
‘over by the Etruseans, again with some 
modifications to suit the needs of their 
‘own language, and was later adopted by 
the Romans, who spread it around the 
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non-Greek provinces of the Empire. The differences between modern European and 
Greek letter-forms ean be traced to the use in aly of the Euboean alphabet, which 
eventually fell out of use in Greece itself. For example, although the first wo letters, A 
and B, are the same, for the second and third letters we use the Euboean forms C and 
D, while the alternative forms and A have survived in Greece. 

Even after the onic alphabet became standard a number of variant letter-forms 
‘came into use, especially during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. They included a 
rounded form of epsilon (€), a similar lunate, or moon-shaped, sigma (Cand cursive 
forms of mu (He) and ome). 


‘Some features of Greek inscriptions 


Boustrophedon 
Like the Phoenicians the Greeks at first wrote from right to left (asi till the practice 
in Arabic and Hebrew), but they soon began to write from lft to right if this was more 
convenient. Vase-painters sometimes wrote in both directions on the same vase. In 
some early Greek inscriptions on stone each line begins under the last letter of the 
previous line and runs in the opposite direction, Even the letters are turned round {0 
face the other way. Since it recalled the method! of ploughing a field in alternate 
furrows up and down, turning the ox-drawn plough at the end of each furrow, this 
‘method of writing was called ox-turning’. or boustrophedon. It may be seen in two 
carly Athenian cpitaphs and in the inscription from Sigeion. Inthe printed text arrows 
indicate the direction of the lines on the stone. 


Sioichedon 
Many official inscriptions of the Classical period, especially at Athens, were carefully 
carved on stone slabs with the letters aligned vertically i columns as well as horizon 
tally in lines, Since the letters were arranged almost ike soldiers on parade, such 
inscriptions were said to be written ‘i files, oF stoichedon. The same effect is pro- 
duced by a typewriter, which allots an equal space 10 each letter, irrespective of is 


iptions the Romans often combined two or more 
letters, making a single stroke do duty as patt of each. This practice was sometimes 
followed in Greek inscriptions during the Roman period. Many ligatures are used in 
arch inscription = for example. 4 for FN in the middle of the ninth line. 
the same line isa ligature of three letters. for THN, and in the line above 
four letters are combined. HN for HNQN. using a straight-lined version of the cur- 
sive omega 


Numerals 
The Greeks used 1wo systems of numerals, the alphabetic and the acrophonic. The 
acrophonic oF initia-lettcr system used as numerals the first letters of the Greek 
words for five ten, hundred and thousand, either singly or in combination. Thus $ 
(pene) was represented by P, 10 (deka) by 8, 100 (/rekazon) by the early aspirate H, 
and 1,000 (Khilion} by X. For 50 tiny delta was placed inside the pi), and for 5000 
‘and M were combined to form *. Units were represented by single strokes, and the 
numerals were repeated as often as necessary to represent particular numbers, Thus 
‘AMI is 28 and PHPBAAPIR is 679 
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“The alphabetic sytem allocates numerical values tothe letters ofthe alphabet the 
nis from 110 9 being represented by alpha to theta, the tens to 90 by fotsto gop, 
and the hundreds by rho to senpi(). In printing alphabetic numerals its customary 
to distinguish them from ordinary letters, usually by adding a mark ike an acute 
accent ‘above the line after numbers up to 999. A similar mark below the fine 
precedes the numbers from 1,000. Thus 522 is represented by gx and §,522 by 
8B 


ant 0 p= 100 
p=2 x=20 o=200 
73 4-30 = 300 
bn4 na 40 v= 400 
en v= 50 97500 
Fx6 $260 x= 600 
t-7 o=70 y=700 
18 7-80 0800 
0-9 o= 90 = 900 


Table 2. Alphabetic numerals 


‘The use of acropbonic numerals may have begun as carly as the seventh century 
1c, but is best known in Attica from about the middle of the fifth century ne: Like 
Roman numerals they were only really suitable for recording calculations made with 
‘counters, and they are hardly ever seen in inscriptions datable after 100 nc, asthe less 
cumbersome alphabetic numerals gained favour. The alphabetic system was not 
introduced until the second century wc and survived beyond the Roman period into 
the Byzantine era. 


Dating of inscriptions 
‘The date of an inscription is of primary importance for its interpretation, but i is 
seldom possible to assign a date that is both accurate and certain. Often itis only pos: 
sible to suggest a fairly wide bracket, such as fourth century nc” or Roman imperial 
period’. Usually the epigrapher must scck out and interpret various kinds of informa- 
tion that point towards a date. Sometimes the date is actually included in the tex. 

It was the custom in many Greck citcs to idemify each year by the name of the 
principal magistrate for that year. In Athens this was the Archon, and the names of 
successive Archons were listed in inscriptions. These Archon fists, first compiled 
about 425 1c, are recorded in part by the historians Diodorus. and Dionysios of 
alicarnassus. and fragments ofthe labs themselves survive in Athens. Ii therefore 
often possible to assign an inscription to a particular year ifthe Archon's name is 
quoted. When the treaty between Athens and Rhegion was renewed, the first ci 
lines were recut 10 give an up-to-date preamble, while the terms of the treaty 
remained the same. Inthe new preamble the name of the Archon for that year i given 
1s Apseudes, legible in part atthe beginning of the fourth line. Since the Athenian 
Archons took office onthe first day ofthe month Hekatombaion, which normally fell 
in uly according to our calendar, each Athenian year overlaps two of our years and is 
therefore designated by a double date. In this way the renewaldate of the treaty with 
Rhegion is written 433/2 ac, because Apscudes is known to have been Archon from 
July 433 to July 432 oc. Sometimes, although notin this case, additional evidence 
dates an event in one year the other, and it is then conventional to underline the 
appropriate figure: thus 433/2 would mean the actual date was 432 wc 
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Inscriptions may also include the regnal years of kings and emperors, and a series 
of inscriptions on cinerary urns found at Alexandria can be dated precisely by the 
regnal years of the Prolemies. The symbol stands for the Greek Frons, in the 
year..”: Although the particular Piolemy is not named, some inscriptions in the series 
can be dated with certainty ~ for example, because the figure for the year isso large 
that only one Ptolemy's reign was long enough to accommodate it, or because the day 
‘ofthe month is given according to both the Greek and the Egyptian calendar and only 
‘one year has that particular double date 

Other inscriptions ean be dated accurately because they refer to events recorded 
by ancient historians. The inscription on an Etruscan helmet dedicated to Zeus at 
‘Olympia tells us that it was captured by the Syracusans atthe Bartle of Cumae. This 
battle, which is mentioned by the contemporary poet Pindar and the later historian 
Diodorus Siculus, was fought in 474 9c. and the inscription must have been put on 
the helmet soon afterwards. An epitaph in verse commemorating the Athenians who 
fell in battle at Potidaea was carved on a wall-block from their tomb, which was built 
at public expense. Since this engagement was described by the historian Thucydides, 
the inscription can be dated 432 ne 

‘A less precise but still reliable date can sometimes be derived from references to 
historical personage, such as Alexander the Great, or to less famous people whose 


‘genealogies and family histories can be reconstructed to some extent from a series of 
related inscriptions. The study of individuals, or prosopography, is particularly 
rewarding for cities like Athens, where a great mass of material stil survives. About 
30,000 Athenian citizens are known by name. Epitaphs of different members of the 
same family can sometimes be linked to build a family tree extending several genera 
tions, but other kinds of inscriptions can yield similar results. 

From about 332 c lists were compiled annually in Athens of youths undergoing 
nilitary training (ephebod). After 305 1c, when this training was no longer compul- 
sory, it gradually became a form of higher education for the rich, including tich 
foreigners, but the custom of publishing the lists continued into the Roman period 
‘One such lst, carved on a marble shield, names Alkamenes as trainer. The same man 
is known to have held the office of Strategos (General) in ap 209/10. his father 
appears on an ephebe list of about aD 160, and his soa, who according to the inserip= 
tion served as assistant on this occasion, himself appears in an ephebe list that belongs 
to the reign of the Emperor Commodus (ab 180/1-191/2). The inscribed shield ean 
therefore be dated within afew years of AD 200, 

‘An archacological or historical context can provide at least an indication of a date, 
Ifthe foundation date of a city is known, it follows that all inscriptions from the site 
‘must be late. Similarly, in cases of total or partial destruction ofa city the inscriptions 
"must be earlier. Some inscriptions have been found in the wall built by the Athenians 
‘on the advice of Themistocles immediately after the expulsion of the Persians: these 
inscriptions must all antedate the Persian sack of Athens in 480 oc. A similar argu> 
‘ment could be applied to all fragments of the inscriptions recording payment to 
‘Athena's treasury of a quota from the contributions of the members of the Del 
League, even if these inscriptions could not be dated by other methods, since all 
later than the transfer of the League's treasury to Athens in 454 wc 

‘Approximate dates can be assigned to inscriptions that show changes in standard 
phrascology or the forms of the preambles, if these changes can be identified in 
inscriptions dated by other means. The forms of names and constitutional arrange= 
iments can also provide clues. The use of Roman-style names for officials in an 
inscription from the Greek city of Rhegion points to a date after the grant of Roman 
citizenship throughout Haly about 89 nc 

‘Some inscriptions are associated with buildings or works of art to which dates ean 
bbe assigned on stylistic grounds. The style ofthe relief sculpture on the grave-stele of 
“Xanthippos points to a date around 430 ac. The epitaph of Rhoumas is inscribed on 
a herm that incorporates a portrait-head, the style of which suggests a date between 
about Ao 100 and ab 150. This is consistent with the letter-forms, including the 
Junate epson and sigma, and the cursive mu and omega 

LLetter-forms alone may in the last resort he used to indicate the date of an inserip= 
tion, although this method of dating is notoriously unreliable, especially outside 
Athens after about 400 nc. Even in Athens there are traps for the unwary. Although 
decree passed in the Archonship of Euclides (403/2 ec) made the use of the Tonic’ 
alphabet compulsory in official documents after that date, fonic forms had made 
‘occasional appearances in official inscriptions earlier, so their presence does not 
indicate a date after 403/2. The replacement of the Attic three-barred sigma by the 
Tonic four-barred version (8) i particularly erratic. In private inscriptions the change 
to the lonic alphabet is even less reliable for dating: the lonic xi, for example, already 
‘occurs along with the four-barred sigma in the epitaph of Xanthippos about 430 wc. 

‘The following changes of leter-forms are faitly reliable: from the third century wc 
_ximay be written = instead of E: before the third century alpha with a broken cross- 
bar (A) seldom occurs; during the third and second centuries 8c the forms of sigma 
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‘and mu become rectangular (2 for €and M for M | and inthe first centuries ne and AD 
‘Pi changes from to Tl In the Roman period alpha, delta and lamda sometimes 
‘acquire elongated forms(Ato A, Ato Aand Ato Ai, and rounded forms derived from 
‘cusive script become popula for epsifon (€), mu (Mt, sigma (€) and omega (U2). H is 
always necessary to remember that while the introduction of new styles of lettering 
may be dated approximately from inscriptions securely dated by other means the 
‘older styles tend to persist: inscriptions are sometimes later than they appear at first 
sight. Letter styles also vary considerably from place to place, so that changes attested 
im one place are not reliable for dating inscriptions from another, 


‘The restoration of inscriptions 
‘Very few Greek inscriptions, apart from short texts, have survived complete. Most of 
the stones on which they are cut have been damaged in some way by the accidents of 
time, through deliberate destruction, or by later use for other purposes. An inscribed 
base honouring a successful athelete from Didyma near Miletus was recut to serve as 
a building block. The whole of the left side. including the decorative moulding atthe 
top, has been reworked. In consequence the letters atthe beginning of each 
damaged and difficult to read. The large slat from Sigeion with duplicate insriptions 
in lonic and Attic dialeet and seript suffered a more bizarre fate. For many years 
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served as a bench outside the local church, and the inscription was thought to have 
special properties since no one could understand it, The sick were brought there and 
rolled on it in the hope of a miraculous cure. Fortunately travellers from Europe 
copied the text before the midklles of the lines were worn away by this practice, and 
the restored text is based on these early records. 

Various methods are used by editors of inscriptions to indicate the restorations 
they have made. Certain oF probable restorations of letters no longer legible on the 
stone ate placed in square brackets ||. Round brackets ( ) are used to complete 
abbreviations, and in this book they are also used for words that are not present in the 
Greek text but are needed to complete the sense of the English translation, For 
‘example, the inscription translated ‘Smikylion (son) of Eualkides' says only Smikylion 
‘of Eualkidey’ in the Greek. Brackets of other shapes are also used by epigraphers: 
angled brackets () to denote letters missing in error, and corrections of the stone= 
ccutter’s mistakes: hooked brackets |} for duplicated letters; and double square 
brackets | for letters or words that have been erased. It is one of the first duties of an 
epigrapher to be scrupulously careful in the use of these conventional signs 

‘Where a letter that is only partially preserved is ambiguous, that is, where the sur- 
viving traces do not make it possible to exclude other interpretations. itis necessary 
to warn the reader of the printed text by placing a dot underneath. When the missing 
letters cannot be restored. a dot is placed on the line for each one if the total ean be 
calculated. Ifthe number of missing letters is not known for certain, the gap is indi- 
cated by a series of dashes. If there isan actual blank space on the stone, the letter ‘v 
(for the Latin vacat, it is empty’) is used to denote each uninscribed letter space. A 
single upright stroke | is used at the start of each new line on the stone ifthe printed 
text runs on, without regard to the original arrangement. A pair of strokes | may be 
used at the start of every fifth line 

Epigraphers have a number of techniques to help in restoring gaps in inscriptions, 
When an inscription is written sioichedon, the exact number of missing letters can be 
‘determined by counting those in the line above or in the line below, or by measuring 
the spacing inthe same line. Even when the inscription is not stochedon iti possible 
to estimate fairly accurately how many letters are missing. OF course, a restoration 
‘must never contain too many letters to ft on the stone nor too few to fil the lacuna, 

‘An inscription now in the British Museum may serve asa warning, The slab, which 
consists of cight lines of verse commemorating a fountain house, was found in the 
cighteenth century. The text of the inscription was published in 1752, but the stab 
itself was lost to view before a detailed epigraphic examination could be made. The 
text is quite well-preserved, apart from a damaged area near the beginning ofthe frst 
line, where a few letters are missing. This gap proved a standing invitation to editors, 
and several ingenious restorations were proposed in anthologics of Greek verse 
Published in the eighteemth and ninctcenth centuries. After the stone was redis- 
covered in 1970, it soon became obwious that many of these restorations contained 
‘00 many letters to fit im the available space on the stone, and when the inscription 
‘was republished they were simply rejected as being ‘epigraphically impossible. No 
scholar, however eminent, could escape the limitations imposed by the stone 

‘An editor's freedom to suggest restorations is also limited in other ways. Proposed 
restorations must complete the sense and the grammatical structure of the Greek text; 
the wording must be appropriate to the period of the original; and account must be 
taken of the shape and size ofthe stone itself. The last point is particularly important 
when dealing with inscriptions so fragmentary that none of the original edges of the 
slab are preserved. Since marble is of limited strength, the thickness of a fragment will 
sive an indication of the maximum possible width and height ofthe slab, 


7. Metical inscription fram af 
2nd century AD. BA GI 170 


Even very fragmentary texts can sometimes be restored with near certainty if the 
editor can recognise thatthe surviving letters form part of a standard word or phrase 
that occurs in other inscriptions. One of the commonest of such epigraphic formulas 
és the dedication ‘So-and-so dedicate (this, sometimes adding the name of the god 
to whom the offering was made. The key word is dedicated (divx), 

‘On occasion historical evidence helps in the restoration, For example, Herodotus 
tells us that King Croesus of Lydia paid for some of the columns of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. When the temple was excavated a number of fragments of 
column bases were found, each having no more than two or three letters: BA, KP, 
AN, OHK, EN, Variations in the dimensions of the fragments indicated that they 
belong to at least three separate column drums, but itis almost certain that all of them 


4% Fragments ofthe columns of the archaic temple of Artemis at Ephesus, dedicated by 
‘Croests between S60 and 846 ne: BMG INT24-819. 
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bore the same inscription: “King Croesus dedicated this)” (Baovietic Kooioos 
avionxer) 

Decrees of the Athenian democracy were frequently inscribe on stone slabs for 
public display on the Acropolis or in other pans of the city. The preambles of the 
decrees, including the names ofthat year’s Archon and other officals, follow stan- 
dard formulas that lend themselves to comparison with other inscription, s0 that 
detailed and accurate restoration is sometimes possible. For example, only the upper 
right-hand corner is preserved of the slab on which the Athenian decree confirming 
the treaty with Rhegion in 43/2 wc was inscribed. By a fortunate coincidence a dele= 
gation from Leontini was in Athens atthe same time, and the preamble of the decree 
confirming the treaty with Leoatini is so similar to that of the Rhegion decree that it 
‘was probably passed by the same session of the Assembly. Comparison with the 
Leontini decree makes it possible to restore the preamble ofthe Rhegion decree with 
some confidence. Little is preserved of the treaty itself except a provision for the 
‘Athenians to take an oath to observe it. 

‘Three features distinguish the preamble from the main text: it is eut in an area 
slightly recessed from the face ofthe slab, there are more letters in each line, and the 
lines themselves are loser together It may therefore be inferred that the slab was 
‘originally inscribed when a treaty was made earlier than 4.33/2, In that year the treaty 
‘was renewed in the same terms. and while the slab itself was reused for economy the 
old preamble was erased and replaced. The new preamble, however, was slightly 
longer than the okd one, and could be accommexlated only by squcezing in an extra 
line and by making each line contain more letters. At the end ofthis recut section ten 
spaces were leftover, pethaps because the stone-cutter miscalculated, so that there is 
‘Jong gap between the first five letters of the proposer’s name and the last two, which 
began the nest fine and are now lost. The name Kallas) can be restored with 
certainty from the Leontini treaty. where itis completely preserved. (The Leontini 
treaty 100 was recut in this way, but there it had been the word ‘proposed! that was 
divided between the end of the new preamble and the beginning of the old text and 
the gap was equivalent to only two letters.) 

"Among other inscriptions that show the Athenian democracy at work are financial 
records, including not only statements of income and expenditure but also inventories 
‘of the valuable contents of official treasures. such as the objects in precious metal 
dedicated to the goddess Athena and kept in the pronaos (front porch’) of the 
Parthenon, These were entrusted to commissions of citizens and were subject to audit 
when each commission handed over its responsibilities to its successor. The inven- 
tories are very repetitive, with each year's acquisitions added at the end of the pre- 
vious year's ist. Even though damage tothe various marble slabs has lft individual 
inscriptions in a fragmentary state. careful comparison of the comissioners’ names 
and the lists of objects for successive years has made it possible to restore missing 
letters and words with considerable accuracy. 

‘Most restorations, however convincing. are doomed to remain untested, ut some- 
times further fragments ofan incomplete restoration come to ight, to confirm or con- 
found the restorations of previous editors. The dedication on the base of an archaic 
sculptured grave-stele from Attica, now in the Metropolitan Museum, may serve as 
an example. Of the seven fragments comprising the inscription the frst four to come 
to light included three that jon, while the fourth was a ‘floating’ fragment. Incomplete 
letters could be restored with some confidence from the surrounding traces, but 
‘editors have disagreed on the restoration of the missing pars, Since the epitaph isin 
verse, restorations must fit the metrical form as well as complete the sense and the 
‘grammar inthe available space. 


Inthe first state John Marshall read the survivin letters correctly and proposed to 
place the floating fragment in the second line: 


sevuer $id Mel yaxkel we oF 6} 

natip éxé|dexe a\v6x(r| 

ot d¢§... 

He was also the firs to suggest that Me in the frst line might be the beginning of the 
name of Megakles, a member ofthe wealthy Alemaconid family. This suggested read- 
ing has been widely but not universally accepted, 

‘Some years later Hiller von Gaertringen proposed to read ot dé giaé wétép in 
the third line and suggested a different reading inthe second, introducing the name of 
Onewr: xarip éxé\Géxelv “Oviérdp). Meanwhile, unknown to Hiller von 
Guertringen, another fragment had been aided, This confirmed his conjectural (Ai) 
in the third line and the reading éxé#xe in the second. Various other proposals 
followed. including an attempt by Gisela Richter to restore the whole verse making 
“Meegakles the dedicator and introducing the name of Menon forthe dead youth. 


via $id6u Mel yaxits ue) 
narip éxidexe (Mévor) 
zai d¢ gidé|xciran 
‘@awwapéré bvyério| 
Me(gakles) his father, dedicated (me), a memorial to dear Menon; with him (ies 
‘buried dear (Phainarcte, the daughter) 
When the next two fragments were added it became clear that Hiller von 
Gaeriringen’s emendations were correct only in the third line. The second line con- 


tins no name: John Marshall had been right from the beginning. The text may now be 
restored: 


WEMNGILOT wo 
Sl Bers t R@AROK 
VRE RRS ee 


devine gidou wel 24) 

arin éxédéxe Davoret| 

goriv 08 Gide uétéo 

1. Melyaxiei we?] is estored by some editors. 
“The last line remains a problem. Dietrich vor Bothmer has proposed the insertion of 
8 sculptors signature in a metrical form that occurs elsewhere: Zpyor Apiotoxiéos 
(the work of Aristokles'. Although this complctes the clegaic couplet, the comment 
scems intrusive in a funerary epigram and leaves the word ‘mother’ hanging without a 
verb, ‘dedicated’ being in the singular, not the plural form. Unless more fragments 
{urn up to complete the test. the last Tine seems ikely to remain a mystery 
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2 
Inscriptions on Stone 


Although many Greck inscriptions cannot be read and understood without a working 
knowledge of the language, a knowledge of the Greek alphabet alone is enough for 
those inscriptions that consist only of proper names. These can be read simply by 
substituting English letters for the corresponding Greek letters. Epitaph, that i, 
inscriptions on gravestones, often consist only of names. An Athenian gravestone of 
about 430 nc is inscribed simply withthe name Xanthippos (=av0.z770:) 

‘The full name of an Athenian citizen consisted of his personal name, his father’s 
name and the name of the deme or district in which they were registered, The 
pptronymic, oF father’s name, isin the genitive case meaning son) of .°: Surxtdion 
| Eiaaxidow | éx Kepauéer (Smikylion, (son) of Eualkides, from Kerameis) 

‘On a marble slab in New York a successful athlete is commemorated by an insrip- 
tion with illustrations of the prizes he had won. The slab is unfortunately incomplete 
so the man's name is lost, but he was of the deme of Rhamnous in Attica, and his 
father's name may be restored as Alexander: 


Mavadh)~ “lodwa & “Anyous Néu\ea) 
auc donis 


[_--Ade|avdpou Pauvotouos evn ——) 


Punathenaia Isthmian The shield from Argos Nemea 
{...s0m of Ale|sander of Rhamnous... 


‘The surviving illustrations show a Panathenaic prize amphora, the pine crown from 
Isthmia, the Argive shiekd and the crown of wikl celery from Nemca. On the lef, 
‘above the man’s name, there wouk! have been an illustration of another prize, 
Perhaps the laurel crown from Delphi or even the crown of wild olive from Olympia. 


10 Prizes won by an athlete from Rhamnous. Roman imperial period, MMA 89.11.19. 


Copyrighted mat 


11 Epitaph of Smikylion, mid-tth century 3 BM GR 1880.7-24.1, 


(Other types of inscriptions could consist chiefly of names ~ in particular, dedica- 
tions to dees. It was & common practice to dedicate offerings either in support of 
Petitions or in thanksgiving for favours granted. Strictly speaking, ‘votive’ offerings 
‘are those made in fulfilment of a vow (Latin vorwm), but the term is also applied to 
<edications in general, including petitions and thank-offerings. In practice it soften 
impossible 10 assign an individual offering to a particular category. Such offerings 
‘ete frequently made tothe deities who were believed to be responsible for curing 
diseases, particularly Asklepios and Hygicia. Asklepios, the patron of medical centres 
2 Epidauros, Kos and various other places in the Greck work, was believed to have 
been a human physician who received heroic or divine honours ater his death 
{Hygicia was the personification of Health (her name i the root of the English word 
“hygiene. 

‘A marble slab, which was found in the sanctuary of Asklepios on Melos, has a 
relief showing alg fom just above the kace together with an inscription ‘Aowiyiau@) 
| xai | hvyeie | Tin | eizapuo) njptor ("Tyche (dedicated this) 10 Asklepios and 
Hygica (as a) thank-offering’) The aspirate is represented by two dots over the 
tpsilon, Note that the ions, which form part ofthe case-nding forthe dative case, 
fare printed beneath the omeyy and the alpha (subscript, as they would be in a 
literary tex, since they do not appear on the stone. When the iota is cut on the stone, 
this is indicated by printing it besie the relevant letter adseript asin no. 9 Tyche 
hhad evidently suffered from some kind of leg trouble and presented this slab in 
thanksgiving for a cure. This practice of dedicating representations of parts of the 
toy that have been healed survives to this day in Greece and other countries of 
southern Europe. The inscription has modern parallels too: the personal columns of 
teligious newspapers occasionally include items ike the following: Thanksgiving to 
Ste for favours teesived! 

‘Alexander the Great made a more imposing dedication to the goddess Athena, an 
cntite temple at Priene in Asia Minor. The fist part of his long journey of conquest 
{ook him through Asia Minor. where he liberated the Greek cities from Persian rule. 
‘The historian Strabo records that Alexander offered 10 defray the entire cost of 
‘building the Tempe of Artemis at Ephesus, which had been burnt down in 356 wc, 
‘on condition thatthe gift shouldbe recorded by an inscription on the Temple. There 
‘was a precedent for this since King Croesus had dedicated many of the columns of 
the previous temple. The Ephesians, however, declined Alexander's offer on the 
rounds that it was not iting for one god to dedicat a temple wo another. No ancient 
historian records that Alexander made a similar offer to the people of Piene, but the 
dedicatory inscription om the temple indicates that the offer was both made and 
accepted; Baotieis ‘AkéEavdo0s| dvidnxe tov vadv | AOyvaint Modudds (King 
‘Alexander dedicated the temple to Athena Polis’) After the temple was excavated in 
1869-70 by the Society of Dilettant, this block and several others from the adjacent 
wall were removed to London. Immediately below the dedication was inscribed a 
letter from Alexander granting Priene various privileges including exemption from 
taxes, while the rest ofthe wall was use for other records, forming a kindof perma- 
nent civic archive. 
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12__ Alexander the Great's dedication ofthe temple of Athen Pots at Pricne, 334 ne 
BM GR 18703-20388. 


Inscriptions recording the dedication of buildings eoul! inchide a list of the 
officials involved in the construction. An example from lasos records work on the 
CCouncit Chamber and the Archeion. The Archeion, the residence or office of the 
principal Magistrate, was also the place where public records were preserved It prob 
ably stood alongside the Council Chamber like the corresponding record office (the 
Metroon) at Athens. 

of aipedivtes rob re fovderrnpiow xai rob dpycion éxutkyrai 

Aboavdpos ‘Apiotoxpitor, Mevoitios Eixpdton,'leooxdis Téouros, 

“Ipoxiiis Alovros, ‘Apxtivos Noowdiaxor, xai b doxitixtuy 

‘Avagayopas ‘Axciduxivros ‘Ouovoas xa in dy 


(son) of Aristokritos, Menoitios (son) of Eukratos, Hierokles (son) af Jason, 
ierokles (son) of Lean, Arktinos (son) of Poseidippos. and the architect 
‘Anaxagoras (son) of Apelikon (desdicated the buildings) vo Concord and the 
People. 

Other inscriptions of lasos and an account by the Roman historian Livy of relations 

between King Antiochos and the people of Iasos suggest that political concord was 

achieved in the city during the second century wc by driving into exile those citizens 
who favoured alliance with Rome rather than with Antiochos. The city’s loyalty to 

Antiochos was secured by generous gifts, and it is possible that he provided the 

‘money that was spent restoring the Council Chamber and the Archeion, These funds 

were administered by an ad hoc commission of five citizens. 

‘An inscription from a Roman arch at Thessalonika consists of the names of those 

‘who held public office atthe time ofits construction: 


olutapzoivtwy- woxdroov rob Kileo)|xérpas kai Aovnion 
Tovriow Zexovvdo|x)| vow: Atkow-‘Aoviow Zapeivor Anunrpion t[08] 
| aaron - Anuntpiow -r08 Nexxoxéicox Ze|iiov)| to¥ Mapuevionos 

108 xai Mevioxov -Faiow - Ayuianio|e)| Horeirov  tauiov rhe aéie(w)s 
Taipod- 06 -'Auuias | x08 xai ‘Priykow- youvaoiapzoivtos * Taxpou roi 
Taiipo|0]| t08 xa‘ Pijykon. 


13 Buildinginsciption rom sos, 2nd century we: BM GRR 14672.6-10.43, 
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14 Woodeut showing th inscription onthe Roman arch at Thesssonica before its demolition 


in 1876, 2nd century a0, BM GR 1877 5 


Sosipatros (son) of Kleopatra and Lucius Pontius Secundus, Aulus Avius Sabinus, 
Demetrios (son) of Faustus, Demetrios (son) of Nikopolis, Zoilas (son) « 
Parmenion, also known as Meniskos, (and) Gaius Agilleius Potitus a Politarchs, 
“Tauros also known as Reglus (son) of Ammia as City Treasurer, and Tauros also 
known as Reglus son) of Tauros as Gymnasiarch, 


“The date can no longer be given in absolute terms since we do not have the annual lst 
ff the principal magistrates, or Potitarchs, corresponding to the list of Athenian 
‘Archons, The title 'Politarchs"(lterally:rulers of the eitizens’) was used in several 
Greek cities and its occurrence at Thessalonika is also known from the Acts of the 
Apostles (XVI, 6:8) Although St Luke quotes the ttle correctly, this has dis- 
appeared in many English versions of Acts either by attempts to translate the term 
(Authorised Version: ‘rulers of the city’) or by vague periphrases (Revised Standard 
‘Version: "city authorities) 

‘When the arch was demolished in 1876, a slab containing most of the text was 
taken to the British Consulate in Thessalonika, and it was presented to the British 
‘Museum in 1877 by J. E. Blunt, HM Consul General. The ends of lines three to four 
were carved on the next slab, which was unfortunately not preserved, but the whole 
text can be read in a woodcut showing the inscription before demolition, 

‘Two of the Politarchs, Aulus Avius Sabinus and Gaius Agillius Fotitus, gether 
With Lucius Pontius Secundus who was father of another, have Roman names, which 
have been transliterated into Greek. The names of the other Politarchs are Greck in 
form. A similar mixture of Latin and Greek names can be seen in an inscription from 
Rhegion (now Reggio Calabria in southern Italy), which consists of alist of municipal 
officials and sacrificial asistants. Rhegion was founded as a Greck colony about 720 
‘nc, and Greek continued to be spoken there Jong after the city came under Roman 
rule. The illustration shows squeeze" an impression ofthe inscription made by fore 
ing a sheet of moist, soft paper into the letters witha brush. When the paper has dried 
itmay be removed from the stone. allowing the epigrapher to take away a light-weight 
and exact copy for study 


aptiranis ix to¥-idiov- Kai epee xevta expends 248\r05) 
Nonwiiviog BEE\ ov) v(ids)-Maroipos | ovexpuravets  K\ofvt0s) 
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1S _Cult-oficials at Rhegion inthe Roman period, late Ist century We or Ist century AD. 
BMGR 19705-21 
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Prytanis-in-chief and Quinquennial Archon, Sextus Numonius Maturus, son of 
Sextus; Co-prytancs, Quintus Ortorius Babilus, son of Quintus, Marcus 
Fetronius Pulcher, son of Marcus, Marcus Cornelius Martalis, son of Marcus, 
‘aruspices, Manius Comelius Verus, Caius Antonius Thytes sacrificial 
trumpeter, Caius lulius Reginus; sacrificial herald, Caius Calpurnius Verus; priests 
attendant, Quintus Caccilius Reginus. Steward, Meliphthongos (slave) of Maturus; 
ceremonial piper. Natalis:smoke-obwerver, Helicon, (save) of Maturus; cook, 
Zosimnos. 


It should be noted that although the inscription is in Greck most of the names are 
Latin in form. The diference between Latin and Greck names may reflect distinc= 
tion between citizens and slaves, especially since the steward appears 10 be on the 
sal of the chief official. There fs also a clcar difference in status hetween those with 
telgious ites (Harusper, ste and those with maicipal offic, who al their pat 
-nymies, Each of the latter follows the Latin convention. In a Latin inscription the first 
name would appear as sex.) neon sex) FRI) MATER 

The heaing of ist of youths undergoing military traning (ephebor), which was 
carved on a marble shield about ap 200, includes the name of the trainer (kosmetes) 
in large letters: “Adxayévous xooun|tebowtos Zgnfior (“Epheboi, Alkamenes being 
trainer’ There isa ligature between ctr and eta in ephebor, The names of the 
«epheboi ate tsted by tribes, beginning as usual with the tribe of Excchthcs. The sign 
is used to mark the start ofeach new tribe, and a curved line 3 indicates that the 


‘youth’ father’s name was the sme as his own. Abbreviations ar identified by a sign 
tke an acute accent 
‘Epegbeibos “Tribe of Erectheis 

Ati tos) Anwinowos ‘Aurelius Demetrios 

‘larrezos Zormip08) Istyehos son) of Zopyros 

Hisavoos 9 Zopytos|son of Zopstes 

Zornpuaves Lop Zosimianus (son) of Soph...) 

aviag Monnet Phanias son) of Mystikos 


‘Hoaxieidnsy Herakleides (son of Herakleides) 


‘The names ofthe foreigners who had come to Athens to complete their education are 
kiven at the bottom under the heading éxévyeagor (enrolled in addition’), and 
‘Alkamenes adds a comment in the fourth column: 


dvexoomiiry d of\x ézonotuny dud 16) Ev vip vow xep% tot tow und 
eyo pau iidure te Xa vids ézonocuny | tig raveny ny | éxyséduay | 
Mdoxe) Atontigy| Aaxauéver Aau\ toc. 

1 did not use a deputy Kosmetes because nothings written ia the law about thi, 
and especially because I used my son M. Aurelius Alkimenes of Lamptrai fr this 
day. 


‘To read this comment by Alkamenes on the actual stone requires some knowledge of 
Greek beyond the mere alphabet. The same is true of most inscriptions, including 
epitaphs that are not confined to the names of the dead. A grave-stele from Smyrna 
‘commemorates two men, both of whom were awarded an honorary crown by their 
fellow citizens. The crowns are shown at the top of the stele and 6 dijuog (the 
People’), is written in each. The men's names follow, in the accusative case instead of 
the nominative that is more usual on grave reliefs. as if they were quoted from the text 
of an honorary decree passed by the People: 

Anuoxziy Anuoxdiy 

Anuoxiiiors —“Augeiozow 


1232, 


” 
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‘The men themselves are represented in low relict, and below are eight lines of verse: 

tay mvvriy xara xavre wai Iozor év xodusjraus 

divioa, ynoadiion vépuar tzorta Bio 
‘Aidew voziov whas txedéEato xékz0s, 

sboepéwy 9 bainv eivaoey és wivoine. 
pvina 8 éxopapévovo xapé tpaziay drapxie 

toito nag xedviy wige oiv cbverids 
Hive, 06 8° dérioas Anuoxkéos vita yaipey 

Annoxiia oreizors apiapes ixvos txor. 
‘The man (who was) wise i all things and eminemt among the citizens reaching the 
«nd ofa long lf, the black bosom of gloomy Hades weleomed (him) an ai itn) 
‘on th hallowed couch ofthe pious. Tis memoria of (one who) perished along a 
rough path his son setup, together with his wedded wife. Strange, having bidden 
farewell 19 Demokles (son) of Demokles, may you travel wth safe footsteps. 

The epitaph of a man called Rhoummas is also in three lines of verse, carved in a 
recessed panel on the front of a herm, a rectangular pillar surmounted by a man's 
hhead, Herms with the head of Hermes or Dionysos were often placed near doorways 
‘or crossroads, but this one may have served as a gravesmatker and appears to be & 
portrait. It was made by cutting down a statue, which had perhaps been broken 
previously. The legs no longer exist, the arms have heen reduced to projections, and 
the trunk has been squared off. A’notch about half-way down his left side shows 
here the ribcage ended, and there are traces ofthe buttocks at the hack. The shapes 
of the lentes, including 2 tendency to seis, the lunate sigma and epsilon, and the 
cursive mu and omega, are consistent with the date between ab 100 and 150 
suggested by the syle ofthe sculpture. Only one ofthe eyes has an engraved ite for 
the pupil: perhaps Rhowmmas was partially blind. 

“The inscription is again cut without regard for word endings, but the ends of the 
tines of verse correspond with the ends ofthe fifth, ninth and fourteenth (ast) lines of 
the tex, Am ivy wreath is used asa space filler a the end ofthe fifth in. 


‘Povusir | évdpa Biénovites év cixdin waouapo| xaiory | 

yropioate | ueyiias ailores évéoay ra 8: cbs | 

otis LOavéy | ye Bavein,| dye Bhs vip | érivzave | yrinns 

Recognise Rhoummas when you look at him in a portrait carved in marble. man 

‘who performed great (deeds of) faith through prayer; dying he did not indecd die, 

for he came by a good repute. 
‘An ivy wreath i also used to separate two lines of verse on another grave stone with a 
slightly gruesome but moralsing tone. A representation of a skeleton is carved in 
relief below the insription, which reads: 


cizeiv rig dtvatat | oxijvos dixdoapxor| d®ojioas 

eixep “Yhas | jj Oxpocitns iv. | xapodcita; 

‘Who can say, having looked a a leshless corpse, whether it was Hylas or 
‘Thersites, passer-by? 


Hylas was a beautiful youth who set off with Herakles 10 accompany the Argonauts. 
He disappeared en route for, having been sent off to get water. he was seized by the 
faymphs on account of his beauty" (Apollodorus 1. 9.19), Thersites on the other hand 
wwas'the ugliest man who went to Troy’, aceording to Homer (liad 2.216), The impli- 
cation of the epigram is that the fair and the ugly were equal in death. 


17 Above and below teva Epitaph 18 Above Epitaph of 
‘t Demokles, 2nd or Ist century be ‘Rbounmas, cA 100-150. 
BM GRI7737-82 MGR 1088. 10-1911 


22. Acurse fo the misuse ofa tomb at Halicamassus, 2nd or Sed century A 
BM GR 18712-2003. 


Death came carly to Avita a child often, whose grave reli shows her seated with, 
a seroll on her lap. The object i front of her is probably areading-stand with another 
scroll om it. Her pet dog sits behind her chai. “Afcira » joao 2m -1°=| wvag 
‘tw | yajnere ’Avita, having ived 10 years 2 months Farewell) Her name was Avita 
in Latin, transterated into Greek as “A@ciea in accordance with the pronunciation 
‘ofthe time. Epitaphs of chikiren, especially inthe Roman work, often gave their ages 
‘ery accurately in terms of year and months, sometimes in days, and even oceasion- 
ally in hours 

In the Grock cites of Asia Minor it was customary for those who could afford it to 
have a tomb for themselves and members of thee families built during their own ie 
time, Many of the insriptions from such built tombs inchide a prohibition on un 
suthorised burial there. The prohibition was sometimes hacked by the threat of fine, 
‘as inan inscription from Halicarnassus, by a formidable curs, 
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Hermes and Thoiodote (daughter) of Apotlodoros set up the memorial I is not 
allowed for anyone else to be buried except Hermes the father and Thovodote and 
Hermes their slave (given) the name of Hermes. But if anyone attempts to bury 
one, may the land not be fruitful for him nor the sea navigable, may he have 90 
‘profit from his children nor a hold on life but may he encounter utter destruction; 
and if anyone attempts to remove a stone oF loosen it et him be cursed bythe 
curses inscribed above: and itis not allowed to transfer the memorial to anyone; 
and those who ocupy the cottage opposite the tomb shall take care ot 


A very large number of surviving inscriptions both from Athens and elsewhere record 
the honours awarded to men dusing their own lifetime for various reasons. These 
‘often took the form of decrees passed either by the Council in the name of the entire 
citizen body or by the Council and People together. At Miletus the Council and 
People honoured a successful local athlete with an inscription set up in the precinct of 
Apollo at Didyma where the Didymacan Games were held. The steps of the temple 
itself served as a grandstand for the races, and they ae sil eovered with the names of 
spectators, 
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(With) Good Fortne"The Council and the People (honour) Lucius (son) of Lucius 

for hs victory in the Great Didymaean Games and for having competed forthe 

crown in the Olympic Games at Pisa and for having competed in all the other 

‘competition ina manner worthy of victory. 

Even to take part in the Olympic Games, which were controlled by the citizens of 
Pisa in whose territory Olympia lay, was evidently considered to bring honour tothe 
«ity from which Lucius came. 

A very large number of decrees simply give praise and honour, rather like a 
‘modern Vote of thanks’, no more tangible reward being thought necessary. A striking 
«example was found at Tomis (modern Constanta), which in antiquity was the principal 
city, oF metropolis, of a federation (koinon) of Greek cites, including Histria and 
Odessos, They were all on the west coast ofthe Black Sea, south of the Danube, and 
the senior official ofthe Federation was known as the Pootarc (ruler of Pontos, that 
is, ofthe Black Sea), While itis not certain when the Federation was founded, itis 
‘lear from inscriptions found at Tomi thatthe Romans made use of i as an i 
‘ment of imperial rule. The Pontarch also served as Chief Priest in the cult of the 
‘emperor and in this capacity he was entitled ~ and therefore expected ~ to provide 
public displays of gladitorial combats and the slaughter of wild beasts. These spec 
tacular events, although disgusting to modern sensibilities, were highly popular in 
Rome, and the taste for them was deliberately spread around the cites of the empire 
to foster the dissemination of Roman culture. The inscription, which dates from the 
‘second century, records a decree congratulating Aurelius Priscius Annianus for 
carrying out the duties of Fontarch and Chief Priest, in particular for not failing to 
provide displays of gladiators and wild beasts. As often, the Pontarch's wife had 
‘served as Chief Priestess and shared her husband's honours. Under Roman influence 
‘many adjacent letters in this inscription have been linked as igatues\ 


‘Tomis,2ad century AD. 
BM GR 8643-318, 
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With Good Fortune. 
In accondance with the deeree of the most puissant Council and the most 
illustrious People of Tomis, the most illustrious Metropolis and the first (city) on 
the west of the Black Sea: All honour to the Pontarch Aurelius) Piscius 
Annianus, 

\who held with distinction the highest office of the Confederacy of the Hellenes and 
‘ofthe Metropolis, and who served as Chie Priest, nobly missing no opportunity 10 
present spectacles of armed men and wild animal hunters, being in addition a 
‘member of the Council and one of the eading citizens of Flavia Neapolis, and 10 
the Chie Priestess his wife ulia Apolausta. 


After 403/2 nc the Tonic alphabet was used in all official Athenian inscriptions, 
uding not only those dealing with the government of the city as a whole but also 
those relating to individual demes, which had a corporate life oftheir own, The office 
cof Demarch (ruler of the deme") was very important locally, and the Demarch’s name 
therefore appears alongside that of the Archon in an inscription of the deme of 24 
Piraeus publishing the regulations governing the lease of public land to private in 
viduals. Provision was made to guarantee the payment of rents, restrictions were 
placed on the removal of soil and timber, and cultivation was forbidden during the 
last six months ofa ten-year lease to allow the next leascholder to plough immedia- 
tely. The Archon's name is Archippos, but since the archonship was held by men of 
that name in both 321/0 and 318/7 sc it is uncertain to which year this document 
belongs 
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equations fr the les of pbc land by the deme Pres, 321/046 
Suan es 378 ey e 
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Inthe time of Archippos as Archon, Phrynion as Demarch. tn accordance withthe 
following terms the people of Piracus lease Paralia and Halmyris and the Thescion 
{and all the other precincts; those lasing for more than 10/drachmas ate to 
provide a security ofa value equivalent to the rent; for those leasing for less than 
10 drachmas, the guarantor isto give his own property as security forthe loan. 
‘Under these conditions they lease without rates and without taxes; but if any War 
‘Taxis levied on the valuation of the property, the demesmen are to contribute, 
‘And the Lessors shall not be permed to remove the mud (200d) or the soil, 
neither from the Thescion nor from the other precincts, nor to carry off) the 
‘wood elsewhere than to the property. Those leasing the Thesmophorion and the 
(place) ofthe reed-growing and any other (places) covered by legislation shall pay 
the rent half inthe (month of) Hekatombaion and half in the (month of 
Faseideion. Those leasing Parala and Halmyris and the Theseion and the other 
placesif there are any, so far as itis possible and prope to bring (them) into 
‘cultivation, shal cultivate them as follows for nine years however they wish, but in 


the tenth year (they are} to til for half the year and no more, so that it shall be 
possible for the one who leases subsequently to plough up from the 16th of (the 
‘month ofthe) Anthesteria, And if he tls for more than the half year, the excess 
‘crop shall belong tothe deme!smen), Taking over the roofed house in 

Halmyris. (he shall maintain it?) upright... 


10 is possible that Her (mua) in the ninth line was an error by the stonecutter for 
‘inv (wood. The stonecutter certainly made several other errors, including alpha 
and Jamda for omega in the fifth and nineteenth Fines, lamda for alpha in the 
eleventh, eta for epsilon ia the eighteenth, omicron omitted near the end of the 
twelfth, and blank spaces for sigma inthe middle ofthe thiteenth and for theta omega 
atthe end ofthe eleventh. 

‘The next group of inscriptions from Athens date from before 403/2.0¢ and make 
use of the Attic alphabet. The chic difference among the consonants i that A repre 
sents gamma, not (as in the onic alphabet) lame, which in Atic is written b. The 
sign H (fea) is sil sed asthe aspirate (and is transliterated asf) rather than as the 
“Jong form of the vowel'e’. I the Atic alphabet both long’ and short forms as well 
as the diphthong ‘are represented by epsilon, and omticron stands not only for the 
‘Yong’ and ‘short’ forms ofo' but also for most cases ofthe diphthong ‘ou Since the 
{double consonants xi and pxé have not yet been introduced, the sounds they represent 
are written as chi sigma (Xs) and phi sigma (48) Sigma itself was often writen with 
four bars (¢) in the lonic fashion before the use of the lonic alphabet became manda- 
tory. A few seattered examples occur even before 500 bc, and after about the middle 
‘ofthe fith century the old theee-barted sigma s) gradually dropped out of use. 

The attractive appearance of so many of the official inscriptions ofthe Athenian 
democracy in the later fifth century ac is largely achieved by a combination of 
4 classically simple syle of lettering witha strict adherence to the discipline ofthe 
stoichedon arrangement. Although the work of particular stonecutters can sometimes 
be recognised in groups of inscriptions, inthe absence of signatures or other records 
‘not one of these men is known to us by name. 

In was the Athenian custom i ime of war to commemorate cach year the men who 
fell on active service. The famous funeral oration. which Thucydides puts into the 
‘mouth of Perikes at the end ofthe frst year ofthe eloponnesian War, isa model of a 
speech for such an oecasion. A memorial was also provided at public expense. In 432 
1c, shortly before the etoponnesian War itself broke out, the Athenians saw action at 
Potidaca. Thucydides tells us thatthe Athenian victory came quickly, whereupon 
some of the Potideans fled tothe walls. After the battle he goes on, the Athenians 
Set up a trophy and they surrendered the dead under truce to the Potidaeans. Of the 
Potidacans and thee alles not far short of 300 were killed, of the Athenians them- 
selves 150 men and Kallas the General” A single slab survives from the monument 
builtin Athens to commemorate Kallias and his men. The inscription includes twelve 
lines of verse that evidently comprised three epigrams of four fines each. The fis is 
‘ey fragmentary, but the other two may be restored with some confidence. In one the 
fight of some of the Potddacans, which was described by Thucydides, is contrasted 
‘with the honourable fate ofthe dead. A smal fragment ofthe same inscription, which 
‘was found inthe Athenian agora in 1935, preserves a few letters from the ends of the 
last thrce lines, so confirming the restorations proposed in carr publications 
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‘Uilazoavr éperiv xai xardhid'\einildioay. 
‘The air received the spirits and the earth] the bodies of these men, and they were 
‘undone] around the gates of Potidaca; oftheir enemies some attained the destiny 
‘ofthe grave, others|fled and] made the wall their surest hope of lie 

‘Thiseity andthe people of Erechtheus] mourn the men who die in (bate before 
Fotidaea, sons of Athenians: placing] their ives a a counterpoise they received 
sory in exchange and brought honour to their native land, 


25 Epitaph forthe Athenian casualties at 
Pouidaen. 452 0c, BM GR 1816 6-10.54, 


‘The inscription for the men who fell at Potidaca in 432 doubtless included a list of 
their names, which has not survived. Among related inscriptions that have survived is 
1 list of Athenians who were killed on active service in a single year during the 
Peloponnesian War. Some parts of the lst are difficult to read since the surface of the 
stone has been damaged and a number of letters are illegible. A fairly easy section 
appears about half-way dows the first column. 


‘Avrioyidos of (the tribe) Antiochis: 
‘Aprorouedés Aristomedes 
“Auewvoxdic ‘Ameinokles 
‘Auoyivic ‘Aischines 
Mavroxite Pantakes 
Napidénos Chardemos 
Tyudxoevos ‘Timoxenos: 
Avrigavns Antiphanes: 

tu Norebaias in Pidaca 

Pantakes 
Hagnodemos 
Arehias 

in Amphipais 
Philoptiron 


‘The men's names are grouped according to their tribes, and the first word in each 
section i the name ofthe tribe. There isa blank line at the end of each section before 


the next heading. The name of Antiphanes was added later in this space: the leters do 


26 Listof Athenian casualties, 425/4 oF 424/3 nc, BM GR 1816.6-10.173. 


not conform to the soichedon pattern, and the stonecutter has used H for eta, Since 
the names ofthe tribes recur in each column, it seems likely tha the casualties of two 
‘major engagements head the list, but the exact locations ate not known since the 
"upper part ofthe slab is missing. At the foot ofthe first column are the names of those 
‘who fll at Potidaca and Amphipois, in Thrace and at Pylos, Sermyia and Singos. It 
‘has been suggested that most of these campaigns can be placed in 424 wc, and tha the 
‘easualty from Pylos died of wounds received there in the previous year. Non-citizens 
‘who gave their lives are listed atthe end of the second column under three heaatings: 
engraphoi ‘enrolled men’), roxo4a archers) and xenoi aliens) 

‘To the historian the records of the valuable gifts presented from time to time to the 
goddess Athena provide an insight into the working of the Athenian democracy, 
Commissions of citizens, including a chairman and a secretary, were appointed 
Annually to be responsible for the treasures. An inventory was taken each year when 
responsibility was handed over from one commission to the next, and the lists seem to 
have been recorded permanently on stone every four years on the occasion of the 
Great Panathenaia, To the epigrapher the repetitive nature of the tists provides an 
‘opportunity to restore with almost complete certainty the gaps in the text caused by 
‘damage to the surviving slabs. The texts themselves provide many examples of the 
‘actophonic system of numerals. One drachma is represented by + and one obol by 
"The account of the treasures kept in the pronaos front porch’) of the Parthenon for 
the year 4143 8c forthe first year of afour-yearly cycle, begins as follows: 
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27 Inventory of treasurers in the Parthenon, 414/13 and 413/12 9c, BM GR 18166-10282 
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“These are the) things that) the four commissions who rendered the account from 
Panathenaia to Panathenaia handed over to the stewards Teisamenos of Paiania 
‘and his colleagues for whom Polymedes (son) of Kephision of Atene was secretary: 
nd the things thatthe stewards for whom Polymedes (son) of Kephision was 
scetetary handed over to the stewards Polyxcnides of Acharnai and his colleagues 
for whom Leukaios (son) of Komarchos of Aphidnai was secretary. inthe pronaos: 
‘golden tibation bow, from which they sprinkle themselves, unweighed: 121 
silver libation bowls, the weight of these 2 Talents 432 Drachmas; 3 silver drinking 
thorns, the weight of these $28 Drachmas;S silver cups the weight ofthese 167 
Drachmas;a silver lamp, the weight ofthis 38 Drachma 


In the three remaining years of the cycle the preamble is different. The account for 
413/2 ne begins: 
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‘These (are the) things the stewards of the sacred monies of Athena, Polyxenides of 
Acharai and his colleagues for whom Leukaios son) of Komarchos of Aphids 
‘was secretary, handed over tothe stewards for whom Autokeides (son) of 
Sosratos of Phrearoi was secretary. Kallaschros of Eupyria and his colleagues 
having received them) from the previous stewards, for whom Pymedes (son) of 
Kephision of Atene was secretary. inthe pronaos 

Jn i not known for certain when cosstruction bezan on the temple on the Athenian 

acropolis now known as the Erechiheion, It was probably some time aftr 421 wc but 

‘work was ater postponed ata date that also not recorded. Inthe late summer of 

4409 ac the Athenian Assembly passed a decree proposed by Epigenes appointing & 


28 Report of the Bulking Commission forthe Erechbcion at Athens 49/4 w 
AMGRIISSS-27. 


Commission to complete the temple. The date is given in the prescript of a fong 25 
inscription, in which the Commission recorded its progress during the first year: the 
decree was passed during the frst session of the Council inthe archonship of Diokles, 

who took office in 409 nc The three commissioners included Chariades from Agrye, 
‘who was one ofthe Treasurers ofthe Delian League (Hellenotamias)in 4087 wc, and 
‘was evidently a man of some standing. Assisted by an architect and a secretary, the 
‘Commissioners began by carrying outa detailed survey ofthe building so far as it had 
teen completed and by compiling an inventory of the blocks, both finished and un- 
finished, that were lying around the ste. Their first report also includes details of 
‘locks set in place that year. 
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hewxodiov. 
‘The Commissioners ofthe temple on the Acropolis, in which (there is) the ancient 
Jimage: Brosyn...es[Brysonides?| of Kephisia, Charades from Agrye, Diodes 
[Dioudes?] of Kephisia, architect (Phillokles of Acharnai sceretary Etearchos of 
‘Kydathenaion, recorded as follows the work on the temple inthe statcin which 
they found it completed or half-finished, in accordance withthe decree of the 
People, which Epigenes proposed in the archonship of Diofkles. while the tribe of 
Kekropis held the frst prytany. during (the session of the Counc in which 
[ikophanes of Marathon was the frst to serve a seeretary 


‘We found the following parts ofthe temple half-finished: at the corner toward the 
Kekropion: 

4 vall-blocks unplaced, length four feet, width two fect, thickness one foot anda 

half 

1 maschaliaia, length four feet, width thrce feet, thickness one foot and half 

Sblocks of wall-crown, length four feet, width thre feet, thickness one foot and a 

half 

1 angle-block, length seven feet, with four fet thickness one fot anda half; 

1 moulded block unplaced, hacking forthe wall-crown, length ten feet height one 

foot and a halt. 
“The term maschaliaiahas not been convincingly explained. 

Fragments are preserved in the Epigraphic Muscum in Athens of the lower part of 
this stele and also of related inscriptions that give details of expenditure on the Erech- 
theion in subsequent years. The aecount for 408/7 ne names a different architect 
(Arebilochos) from Agrle. Neither he nor Philokles actually designed the building, 
but they were responsible fr supervising the construction. 

‘An carlir inscription withthe Atic thee-harred sigma is carved on three sides of 
4 slab presented to the British Muscum in 1781 by the Society of Dilettani, having 
heen found in a house in Athens by Richard Chandler. The sab is incomplete, and 
the inscriptions on the principal faces are very fragmentary. They appear to deal with 
the regulations for various festivals celebrated by the deme Skambonidai. On one 
occasion the skin ofthe sactifcial victim is to be the perqusite of the Demarch, 
perhaps because he had to provide the beast inthe frst place. The lsh isto be disti= 
buted 0 the people raw. 

‘On the narrow end of the slab is am extract from the deme's financial regulations. 
“The text is well preserved as far as it goes. It includes the end ofthe oath 10 be taken 
‘on assuming office and the beginning ofthe regulations forthe financial examination 
‘normal atthe end ofa term in pubic office in Athens. 
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29. Epitaph of Chairedemos,¢ $50 oc MMA 16.1746, 


.» it may| be heralded (and announced. shal both safeguard the common 
property) ofthe Skambonidai, and I shall return tothe Public Examiner what is 
‘due. These things they are) to swear (by) the three goxs. Whatever of the common 
{property they do not give back wo the Public Examiner. 


“The insription from Skambonidi already has an epsilon with vertical and horizontal 
strokes and a theta in the form of a dot in a circle, At an earlier stage of the develop 
tment of the Athenian alphabet epsilon was writen with oblique strokes and the 
Upright had an extension below the lowest bar; shet had a eross rather than a dot in 
the circle and chi was sometimes written + rather than X. The two following insrip- 
tions are both writen bousrophedon. A metrical epitaph on the base of a stele in 3 
New York consists of an clegiac couplet (a dactylic hexameter followed by a penta- 
meter), The layout of the inscription ignores the verse form, but punctuation is used 
to separate some ofthe words. At the end isan adklitonal comment in prose about 
the sculptor, perhaps a actual signature: 
Faupedéuo i réde otua ? xavip Loré\oe| Tavévros | 

‘Anpxdolé)s | eyabiv xaida dikopuoduevolc| 

Paidqos éxoie 

(On the death of Chairedemos his father Amphichares se up this monument 

mourning a good! son, Phaidimos made it. 
In the name of Chairedemos the third syllable should be ‘long’ but it has been treated 
4s"shor in order to force the name into the metre. 

‘A second Athenian gravestone in New York has a simpler epitaph: Avniyéves : 30 
Navas éx\eOexev To Antigenes Panaisches st up this monument). 


3 Epitaph of Amtgenes, «$1080, MMA 18.167. 
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Another early inscription, also written houserophedan, records the presentation of 
‘@wine-bow! and strainer for civic use in the town hall (prstancion) at Sigcion in north- 
western Asia Minor. The text is given ice, first in the lonic dialect and alphabet, 
them in Attic with smaller letters and a more detailed text: 


Bavodixo| Fit rdouoxtnieeos 10 | Tooxorn|zto sono 8 ai 
Umox|pnripor : x\ai iOudv : é x[pvravmuoy |Edoxev : Tuxe\evory. 


Favodino : ein’: 13 Mjquoxpdvos : #6 Npoxolvtoto: xéiyé: xpatépa 
kdnioratov:: ai hiOu\Ov: és novraveioy : Bboxa : wrtuar : Liye(e|eboe ? 
div dé 1 ndoyl6 weddaiver ! ye 8 | Sipeitg | wap’ éxol @oev | haiodiros 
xai |: hadedgos. 


1 am (the stele) of Phanodikos (son) of Hermokrates of Prokonnesos and he gave a 
\wine-bow and a stand and a strainer tothe Sigeans forthe town hall 

1am (the stele) of Phanodikos (son) of Hermokrates of Prokonnesos; and I gave 
‘a wine-bow! and a stand and a strainer to the Sigeans forthe town hall as. 
‘memorial; and if] suffer anything, care for me, O Sigeans; and Haisopos and his 
brothers made me. 


Since lonic was the dialet ofthe Sigeans themselves, repetition of the text in Attic 
suggests thatthe stele was set up after the Athenian conquest of the area, which 
according 10 Herodotus took place while Pissratus was tyrant of Athens. The 
precise date ofthe stele has been the subject of much scholarly controversy, but a 
date jut after the middle ofthe sixth century seems to ft both the historical circum 
stances and the syle of the inscription, 

“Another lone inscription was brought to London from Ephesos by J. Wood, the 
discoverer ofthe temple of Artemis. It was part of a long text orginally carved on a 
‘wall in columns, twenty-one letters wide, which were separated by vertical lines, In 
the adjacent column 100 few letters survive to petmit restoration of the text, The 
surviving portion deals wih the interpretation of lucky and unlucky signs in the ight 
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terliuelvos § fu wév : iOhis } éxoxolilyer } etwrewos, 

[deblnjy: aréovya : éxdoas 

[flying from right 1 left) iit goes out of sight, itis lucky: but fit raises its eft 

‘wing, whether it rises or goes out of sight itis unlucky; but flying from the left to 

‘the right, fit goes straight out of sight, itis unlucky, but if raising the right wing... 
‘The beginning ofthe sentence is missing but the first few words can be restored with 
some certainty by comparison with what follows in this rather repetitive text. In 
antiquity the left wing was clearly illomened. 

‘Although the letter-forms of the onic alphabet gradually became standard 
throughout Greece from the late fifth century tc. the use of local dialects survived 
rather longer. An inscription of the later third century from Orchomenos i stil inthe 
Bocotian dialect that was spoken there. It records a contract between the city (called 
Erchomenos in Boeotian) and Euboulos (written Eubolos, reflecting Bocotian 
pronunciation) of Elatcia. Euboulos had lent the city a large sum of money, and the 
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3M_Left Loan-agreement between Euboulos of Elatcia andthe city of Orchomenos. 3rd 
‘emtury 9: BM GR 18166-10377. 

235 igh Thrce proneny-decrees awanding privileges to foreigners at Kalymn, 4th century 
MGR Iss68-265, 


first ewo sections of the inseription record two repayments the second of which iqui- 
‘dated the entire loan. The third section reads: 


dpzovros év Eozouevi Ovvépze. uei\vis “ALadxouevie, dv 8¢ Febatin 
Melvoirao ‘Apyeidw, uervéc xoato, uolioniva Etpaake Fekarei xt th 
okt Eplyourvion éidei xexduorn Expulios xp ta xédios 16 ddvt10v 
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Ors2oVbiw, | xi ofr’ égciiery ard Eee o8Ov nap Tay | xéluy did denis 
dvra x¢pi navtds | xi dxodedéar61 1h x61 v6 Exovtes| tis buokoyias, 
eer xondeboud\vov yodvor Eipoiw éxvouias féta | xérrapa foteoot 
opt innvg draxed eine pixar anofdrus oove ayes xetldins- ozs v6) zo6ee1 
bénavrds 6 ueré| Obrapzor oxorra Eozouevins:dx|o) yodgeaty dé 
Eifodov var énaveir| txagrov xa0 tov tayiav x7 t0¥ YOusil av YG re 
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va doawa iavOs x1) 6 2itidos, ueli)| dxoyougéobe d¢ xhiove tiv 
yeyo0niyévew by 1) oovyzopeien. 9 Bé xe Us | [Rodin 16 évvdqt0¥ 
Expodov, dgethé|tw & 26,15 tiv Eoxouevior épyovnie | uve] 
nertapdxovea EXjiiau wad! Teal ator énavtdr, xi) roxov gepéte Spd | 
ward} rng wvies Exoras nave weiva |\éxao)tov x7 Tuxoaxtos Fare 

Ei iku | de x65] 16 Eog olury for] 

During the archonship of Thunarchos in Orchomcnos, month of Alalkomenios, 
and of Menoitas son) of Archelaos in Elateia, first month: an agrcement between 
Euboulos of Elateia and the city of Orchomenos: whereas Euboulos has recovered 
from the cty the whole loan according othe agreements made during the 
archonship of Thunarchos, month of Theilouthios. and nothings still owed to him 
by the city but he has recived everything in fll, and those having the contracts 
have restored them) tothe city, thete shall be an additional period for Euboulos of 
right of free pastorage for four years for 220 oxen and horses and 1,000 sheep and 
goats; the year ater the archonship of Thunarchos at Orchomenos begins the 
period: and Euboulos shall register every year with the Treasurer andthe Land 
‘Agent the brands ofthe sheep and the goats and the oxen and the horses, and any 
that go without a brand, and the total: and he shall not register mote than writ 

in the agreement. And if anyone imposes dues for pasture on Euboulos, the city of 
‘Orchomenos shall owe Euboulos 40 minas of ser each year, and it shall beat 
interest of 3 drachmas foreach mina every month. and te ety of Orchomenos 
shall be under bond to Euboulos. 


Since there is no mention of interest on the loan, it seems likely that in tiew of interest 
Jboulos was allowed to graze his animals on the common land of Orchomenos wit 
‘out chimge. The size of the payments suggests that the loan was repaid earlier than 
had originally been stipulated. Euboulos, having expected 10 have a longer period of 
free pasturage under the original contract, is thus compensated by a grant of free 
pasturage for four years, beginning at the end of the year in which repayments were 
‘made (the archonship of Thunarchos). Provision is made to indemnify Euboulos if 
anyone imposes charges for pasturage. to which under the contract he is entitled free 
of charge. 

‘The use of the Doric dialect also survives in inscriptions from the island of 
Kalymna. A single stele found at the temple of Apollo records three decrees confer- 
ring the title of Proxcnos and various privileges on foreigners. A proxenos performed 
‘Some of the functions of a modern Vice-Consul, helping foreign citizens, for example, 
by representing them in the law courts, to which as foreigners they had no right of 
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sccess, Such services could be provided foreach other by private citizens of difer- 
cent cities, but if a man regularly assisted vistors (usually merchants) from a particu 
lar city, it was customary to recognise this offically. The frst two decrees also confer 
the tte of Euergetes Benefactor} and are dated by the month and the year the year 
specified as usual by the name ofthe chief magistrate) 


Hdoge rau éxxdnoias tax Kaivipvion, unvis Aotaurion éx”Alpiorozaida, 
Hlapuevioxoy tov ‘Aliezibixou fuer eiepyécay xaii}| xpdgevov Kainuview 
ai aind{y)| nai yévos tet xai fuer ators tyixrnow éy Kadinas wai 
avéie.a|y| tiv &ayonévev xai éoayouéver | xai iu nokéuen Xai bv 
ipavas.| 

e65 
Woke rit éxxinoiae rau Kainuviloy,unvis Kapreion, éxi Acwxtioo 
Atooxoupiday tév Acigev xai Ale\Sidixoy Cicpyétas Kai pokivous | huey 
Kaiyuvioy xai above xai exydivovs xai huer airois fy Kaiya 
dvéie.ay vv gayoutver xai t&alyonéven xai Loxiov nai txxAoY Nai 
iy od{uen kai bv ipdvas, 


Decreed by the Assembly of Kalymna, in the month of Artemitios, under 
Aristolaidas: Parmeniskos son of Alexidikos to be a benefactor and a proxenos of 
‘Kalymna, both himself and his family in perpetuity. and to have the right to own 
property in Kalymna and immunity from taxation on exports and imports both in 
‘war and in peace. 

Goal (grant good fortune} 
Decreed by the Assembly of Kalymna, in the month of Kameios, under Leukaros 
Dioskourides of Delphi and Alexidikos to be benefactors and proxenoi of 
Kalymna, both themselves and their descendants, and to have in Kalymna 
‘immunity from taxation on imports and exports and the right to sail in and out in 
‘war and in peace. 


“The decrees vary slightly in particulars and even in vocabulary. presumably because 
they were framed in the meeting of the assembly rather than drafted in detail first. 
"Thus although all theee make the tiles hereditary, no particular significance should 
bee attached to the use of the word for Tamily” (genos) rather than ‘descendants 
(ekogonoi) in the decree for Parmeniskos, no for the omission in his case ofthe right of 
sailing in and out, which may be taken as implied by the tax-exemption on imports 
and exports. The right to own real property (egktess) however, was a very valuable 
Privilege rarely conferred on foreigners. 

“The most famous Greek inscription in the British Museum is probably the Rosetta 
Stone, which derives its importance not from the intrinsic interest of the text but from 
the presence on the same slab of translations into ancient Egyptian in both the hiero- 
slyphic and demotic scripts. Study of the Rosetta Stone was crucial for the decipher- 
ment of Egyptian writing. The text records a long and rather sycophantic decree 
passed by the general council of Eayptian press, in which honours are bestowed on 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes in recognition of his services to Egypt both at home and 
abroad. The Greck text abounds in errors. The first line begins: Beatie forts to 
vow xai napai(a)pértos viv Kalotiviay xapd to¥ xaxod: Inthe reign of the 
young one, who has taken over the kingdom from his father.) The stonecutter has 
twice written A (Jama) for A (alpha). the correct readings being given in angled 
‘brackets inthe transcription. Other errors elsewhere in the text include 3 (xi) for = 
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36 Part of the Rosetta Stone, 27 March 196 ne: BM EA 24 


(sigma), H (eta) for (iow twice, atthe end of one word and the beginning of the next) 
fan Hor H (that is, eta with the bar missing), as well as letters left out altogether: 
Mrowaiow for Mroe)waiow. The text concludes with a provision that has many 
parallels in earlier Greek inscriptions: {This deerce shall be inscribed on a slab) of 
hard stone in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek characters and set up in each of the 
st second! [and third (rank) temples beside the image of the evertiving King|” The 
restorations are based on the demotic text. 


” 


3 
Inscriptions on Other Objects 


Apart from cpitaphs and votives most inscriptions on stone slabs are public rather 
than private in character. Inscriptions on other objects, however, are usually private. 
Dedications and statements of ownership are particularly frequent on brongcs and 
pottery. They are regularly added after the manufacture of the object itself, cut or 
Scratched into the surface, Seatched inscriptions on potery arc known as graf 
while inscriptions painted on pottery after manufacture are called pint. Dip 
feferrng 1 trade, often painted on the underside of figured vases, are usally fant 
and dificult to interpret. Other dipin’inclade the epitaph written in ink with a reed 
pen on cnerary urns from Alexandra. Inscriptions applied to vases during manutie= 
ture incide signatures of poters and painters, the names of the figures and other 
comments, Pottery and bronze veuscls given as prizes in competitions were 
Appropriately insribed during manufacture. These may he classified ay public 
inscriptions, which were not confined to stone slabs 

‘Ac'with inscription on stone slabs, the simpler inscriptions on other objets can be 
read with litle or no knowledge of Greck beyond the alphabet, For example, the first 
twenty letters ofthe alphabet (alpha to upsilon arc insribed in sequence on a stone 
tikosahedrom (a geometrically regular solid object with twenty triangular faces). Its 
likely to have been used asa dic ina game of chance: the ancients also used six-sided 
dice marked in the sume way as their modern counterparts, but on the eikosahedron 
the absence of digoma, the alphabetic numeral for st shows that the letter are not 
used here as numerals but bave a purely alphabetic value. The relatively late date is 
shown by the broken crossbar onthe alpha and the luna sigma, 

Tn order to ensure fair trading many Greck cities maintained official standards of 
‘olume and Weight, appointing agorunomot, market-<lerks of a8 we might call hem, 
Inspectors of Weights and Measures to enforce the regulations. lead weight of one 
‘mina 100 drachmai), issued in the fourth year ofan unnamid ruler, bears around is 
tse the names of Zenabios, who was perhaps the agoranomos: Frons 8 | ora 
| v2 | Znvopow ("Year 4, Oficial mina. (Of) Zenobios). 

“The mame of an Athenian citizen with his father’s name (patonytic) and their 
«deme (demoticis clearly inscribed on a small rectangular bronze plate about 11.6 cm 
Jong. 2.0 em wide and 2 mm thick: ‘Aocorogcn * “Apvolzodtuow : Kod xidys) 
(Aristophon son) of Aristodemos ofthe deme) Kethoikiai. Anstophion and other 
‘memes of his family are known alo from other inscriptions, including grave-scle. 
His brother Exckestides was wealthy enough tof out atrireme in 353/24. 

[Bronze pats lke this were used to identify jurymen, or dikass, and to assign them 
to particular cases in the cours. ln order to ensure a fait tial and prevent bribery 
Athenian juries were very large, and the selection of jurymen took place jst before 
cases were heard. Prospective jurymen insered thir tickets according 1 their allo 
ated section leter (inthis case gum) in slots im 2 marble slab that stood! atthe 
fntrance tothe law courts The slots were arranged in columns and rows, and tthe 
Side was a tube into which black and white balls were poured at random, Men whose 
tickets were in rows opposite white balls were selected fo the jury. The procedure i 
described by Aristotle (Constinaion of Athens 63.4, although by his day boxwood 
had replaced bronze asthe material of dikat' tickets. 


Dikasts' tickets were issued by the state and authenticated with oficial stamps, The 
‘owl atthe lower left served also asthe design of the three-obol coin, an allusion to the 
juryman's pay of three obols a day after 424 wc. The gorgoneion has been interpreted 
as signifying that the holder was also eligible to participate in the annual allotment of 
‘magistraces. 

In order to prevent unauthorised transfer of tickets holes were bored through the 
plate in patterns appropriate to the letters. When tickets were officially reissued to 
other citizens, the old holes were allowed to remain and provide clues tothe previous 
‘name, even when the actual lines of the letters had ben obliterated. In this case the 
previous owner's name has been read as: @ioydons | ‘Adau\ eds) (Philochares of 
Hala’), 

‘The lunate signa (©), the similar epsilon (€) and the cursive forms of mu (M) and 
‘omega (Us) are more suitable than angular leters for writing in ink on papyrus and 
parchment of on harder surfaces like wood and pottery. From the thid century nc 
onwards the style of handwriting diverged increasingly from that of monumental 
lettering in stone. The third- and second-century vc cemeteries at Alexandria in 
Egypt have yielded large numbers of hydra used as urns for the ashes of the dead, 
‘They are known as Hadra vases after an Alexandrian suburb where they were first, 
found in quantity during the nineteenth century. Some of them carry commemorative 
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37 Left Stone cikosahedon with part of the alphabet, Roman period. BM GR IN91.6-24.3, 
AW Right Lead weight o | ming 2nd or st century sc, BMGR 1925. 7-201 


39 Below Bronze juryman's ticket fren Athens, mid-tth century BM GR. 18738-20.129, 
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40 Dated Hada vase, 19 May 213 9c, MMA 99.9.2. 


inscriptions, usually written in ink. When the dead man was an official visitor, an 
ambassador or the like, the inscription may include the signature of the Alexandrian 
official who arranged the funeral, as well as the date. In addition to the regnal year 
dates may include the month according to either the Egyptian or the Macedonian 
calendar. One Hadra vase in New York is dated by both calendars, the Greek month, 
being given first: 


LW "Yacopeperaion i | Papuan & | Tiwaoitiow ro? | Avomaiow Podion 
I nocopevt0F | dué Orodér0v éyopaoro’. 

‘Year 9, Hyperberctaos 30, Pharmouthi 7; Timasitheos (son) of Dionysios of 
Rhoxtes, an Ambassador; by Theodotos, agent 


‘Theodotos, who was active in the reign of Ptolemy IV, signs himself as agorastes, 
Which literally means buyer':it is here translated as ‘agent’ by analogy with the Crown 
Agents, who act as financial agents for nearly 100 governments overseas and for 
‘many other official bodies. From other inscriptions, especially on papyri, scholars 
have been able to prepare a table of the relationship between the Egyptian and the 
Julian calendars from which it has been calculated Pharmouthi 7 in the ninth year of 
Ptolemy IV was the equivalent of 19 May 213 wc. 

Also from Egypt comes a wooden board in London with an extract from the first 
book of Homer's Hliad (lines 467-73) written on it in ink. It has an iron handle at the 
top for carrying or suspension, perhaps in a schoolroom. The wood has cracked 
along the grain, and the lower part has not survived. The text is written on a thin layer 
‘of kaolinite clay, and where this has been abraded the letters have also of course been 
lost. The losses include the whole of the top line (467) and parts of most others, 
‘especially atthe right-hand side. 


441. Wooden board with a quotation from Homer's Had from Egypt, Roman period 
BM GR'T906,10-202. 


\atrép éxti xatoavto xévow terixovte te daira.) 
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ainip | éxeé| xdov0s | xai | ¢9\nn0s|¢& tor tere, 

xoipot | uév|.J xonvias | ¢xeoréyarro | xoroi0, 

wignoay 0°) Ga | xa | éxgodaqevor /|dlexacoo 

of d¢ | navnutpnor | wodxh | Ocdy doxovro,| 

xaddv | deidovtes | xaujora, xoijpor “Azaiiv.) 

[But wha they had ceased from labour and had prepared the banquet, they 

feasted, nor did their appetite (lack anything of the shared feast,| But when of drink 

and [food they had satisfied their desire,| youths filled the bowls with wine and 
served ito everyone, pouring the first drops inthe cups fora libation, So all day 

Jong with song they appease the gos singing the beautiful paean.. 

{Im addition to the wual cursive leters (including w for omega, which docs not occur 
con the Hadra vase) there isa new way of writing alpha (2) a forerunner ofthe mini 
scule or lower-case form. The extended right-hand strokes of both dela and lamda 
Also anticipate the lower-case form of these letters. The divisions between words are 
‘marked by oblique strokes, and breathings and accents appear sporadically, not 
Always in the form that the grammarians would consider "correct ~ for example, 
‘woe not Ord. In the last fine but one aavayépcor has been corrected 10 
nari. The fist surviving word, Badvev0 is more usualy writen daivuvt 

is not clear whether the aspirate theta represents a local pronunciation where the 
noweaspirated tau is normal, oF i simply another mistake. The same is true of 
:x60W0« for 260105 inline 469, 

“Although individual leter-forms from the fonic alphabet gradually came imo use 
in Athens in private inscriptions before their use became obligatory for official 
inscriptions in 4053/2 nc, texts on Athenian Vases and bronzes are mainly inthe Attic 
alphabet before that date. Many thousands of Atbenian vases, both Black-fgured and 
red-figured, have been attributed to individual artists whose particular style of draw- 
ing can be recognised and distinguished from others. Since none of these potters and 
Painters are mentioned in ancient literature, most are unknown to us by name and 
have been given nicknames like the Paimter of London B46. Their real names are 
known to us only if they actually signed their work, as did Tleson: Tiéoov ho 
Nedpzo éxotéory (‘Teson the (son) of Nearchos made (me. Teson is rare among 
potters in including his patronymic perhaps because his father, Nearchos, was also & 
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distinguished potter who used to sign his works. Most potters and vase-painters 
signed with their own name only: Fzoéxias éxoiéoe (Exckias made (me). The 
signature is writen retrograde (right to lft). 

Exckias has decorated his amphora with a picture of a Greek slaying an Amazon, 
and has thoughtfully included their names ~ Achilles (“Aytiet{s) and Pemthesica 
(Mlevfcoxiéa). He has also added a comment on one ofthe elegant youths of his da 
“Onetorides (is) fair" 'Ovéropidés xaeids). Such comments are fairly common on 
Attic vases, and since some of the youths referred to later became distinguished in 
public life, their names can provide useful chics tothe dates ofthe vases that mention 
them. 

‘Although Exekias signed the amphora with Achilles and Femthesilea only as potter, 
‘the painting too can be attributed to his hand since he also signed two other vases as 
painter, and the style is evidently the same, Among other Athenian Vase-painters Who 
signed their works the earliest to do so was Sophilos. who decorated an elaborate 
‘wine-bowl with a scene of guests arriving forthe wedding of Feleus and Thetis, Peleus 
(TleAcig) is standing at the door of his house to welcome the guests as they arrive. Iris 
(Yous), the messenger, leads the procession, followed by Hestia (/eovia) and 
Demeter (Aéuéré|a)). The names of Peleus and Iris are written retrograde, as is the 
signature on the wall of the house: Zégcios { 1 Zyoagary (Sophilos painted me’) 
Since the composite letter ps did not exist in the Attic alphabet, Sophilos wrote the 
sound as phi sigma (48). He also used the early closed form of the aspirate (), 
‘whereas a generation oF so later Tleson used the open form (M). 

‘Names can also be added to scenes from daily life to give them a personal quality 
‘The vase-painter Olos identified all the figures ina scene in the 
(aymnasium’) on a psykier(wine-cooler’) now in New York, On the left in 
javelinthrower named Batrachos (B® = + A & 8% Béitplazos) 
‘Thejumper'snameisDorotheos(#° = 8 8 & ©  $ Aopdtro«) 
and Oltos has added a comment: $s aS en 24 Vo va K 
Halotvevos tle (he 16 about 10 jung’ Between the two athletes a pipe-playes 
called Smikythos (5 M@ 4 1 ¥ Zuixe{ Gos!) provides the rhythm for theit mover 
ments. On the other side of the vase are a discusthrower called Anti= 
phanes (A NT \ © AN © “Avripdvis) and his trainer 
(6 # + 4 + F + & pethaps Avruévéc, Antimenes), as well as 
another trainer (A kK BT £  $'Alxérés, Alketes), and a boy 
vitor, Epainetos, who is praised for his beauty (‘Enatveros kadds, ‘Epainetos is 
{aie A judge called Kieainetos (x © © AH Rx 64 Kicaiveroc) is just 
visible on the right in the frontispiece. 

‘Some of the inscriptions run from right to left because they tart nea the person to 
‘whom they refer. Oltos adds two comments in which the vase itself addresses the 
viewer: pe m € (x0 ue, drink me’)and¢ <7 § A ¥(zdoxd. L open 
‘my mouth wide’). 


42 Signature of Tleso the potter, ¢ $80 sc: BM GR 18675-8946, 


Am important series of vases ae those mad to con on as prizes 
in the Panathenaic Games at Athens. One side shows the event in which the prize was 
won, the other shows the goddess Athena, whose birthday the festival celebrated. and 
bears the inscription rv ‘A@éveBey GWidy (one) ofthe prizes from Athens). On an 
‘example in New York the painter did not allow quite enough space fo the inscription. 
aie prize 
‘eas eventually aban- 
tional. During the fourth century vc the name of the 
“Archon is often added, and the inscriptions instead of being written sideways down 
the vase are written ina vertical column, lke the ‘down’ lights ina crossword puzzle 
‘An example in London, commissioned in the archonship of Pythoslelos (336/), 
retains the Attic alphabet for the traditional 
ncluding eta and omegein the Archon inscription Mu@édnios dyzom 
A bblack-figured amphor York has a puzzl 
have no connection with the painted decoration, a warrio 


clive oil 


ie formula but employs tonic forms 
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445 Prizeamphora from the Panathenaic games, «$30 5c. MMA 56.1714, 


446 Inscriptions from a Panathenaie 
prize-amphora 336/8 a 
BMGR 18738-20371 
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carrying a helmet, spear and shield. The first problem isto decide whether the second 
and third epsifons should be read as ‘short’ or ‘Yong (that i, standing for eta) If short, 
the text would read dv" 686 xai 4 01yes ("Two obols and you touch me’, that i, 
"You can have me for two obols) In general scholars prefer to read 30 6BéAd wai yb 
‘ivf (‘Two obols ~ and hands of”, that is, Do not touch: [am worth more than two 
‘obols), The inscription may well be a joke by the vase-painter. It is actually written 
from right to left. 

The inscription on a bronze statuette in New York, originally dedicated as a votive 
offering is in an early form of the Attic alphabet, but relatively easy to interpret. The 
staructe is of a lyre-player, barely 8 cm high, with an inscription on the back of his 
tunie: Adizos 4’ dvédexey ("Dolichos dedicated me’). The letters include an early 
form of chi and a very unusual sigma with no fewer than five bars. Theta is writ 
simply as a circle with a dot ia it, and the lowest har of epsilon is placed high on the 
stem, giving the letter a tail rather like our F 

(Of the alphabets used in other parts of Greece during the archaic period the lonic 


aa 


ove 


MeAlosuianor ie 


iia ye pap 
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449 Bo dedicated by Soxtratos to Aphrodite at Nauhrati, 600-500) 
BM GR 18886-1456 
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is perhaps the easiest forthe modem reader since the characters are close in shape to 
those im use today. A bow! from Naucrats in Egypt has a votive inscription incised 49 
inside the rim: Seborparos u dvél@lxev ri $oodsrm: (Sostratos dedicated me to 
“Apheodite’) The ‘long’ vowels eta (already in the open form H) and omega (A) ate 
distinguished from the ‘short epsilon E and omicrom (©), and sigma is of the familiar 
four-barred typ. 

‘Another vase from Naucratis with a grufo (incised inscription’) was dedicated to 50 
Aphrodite by a man from Samos: ‘Poipos a’ dvéOmxe rif ‘Agploditm (Rhoikos 
dedicated me to Aphrodite’). It has been suggested thatthe dedicator may be ident- 
fied with Rhoikos of Samos, an early sculptor credited with the invention of cast 
bronze statues. Rhoikos spells his name not with kappa (K) but with the guttural 
goppa (a character that was widespread in early alphabets but gradually fell out of 
‘use in the sixth century ne. The form of the initial rho without ale is typical of the 
Samian alphabet. 

{A different form of rho witha tail R, which a we have seen was transmitted tothe 
‘west by the Eubocans, is also found in most of the local alphabets of the Greek main= 
land. A bronze spear-butt in New York appears to have been par ofthe spoils of a1 
battle dedicated by the victors to Castor and Polydeuces:iepds Tevdapidatus dx’ 


‘oasdy (Sacred to the Tyndaridai from the Heraeans Although the sigma is of the 
four-barred type that we have seen in Tonic seript, separate forms for eta and omega 
tre lacking in Arcadian. The ease-ending for the dative form to the Tyndaridai is 
characteristic of the Arcadian dialect. 


as M ” 4 
So 8 ND ARIS PLUS Bab 


$1 Bronze spear-butt dedicated to the Dioscui ¢ $00-480) 9c. MMA 34.117, 


we 


‘The tiled rho is prominent inthe dedicatory inscription on another item of spoil, a 
bronze helmet found at Olympia in 1817: hudoor 8 Aetvouéveos | xai roi Supa 2 
xéa10t | rx Ai Tops s) éx6 Kéwas. (Hieron (son) of Deinomenes and the Syra- 
cusans (dedicated me) to Zeus, Etruscan spoils from Curae’. Hieron’ victory over 

the Etruscans in a naval hatle off Cumae in 474 pcs recorded by the historian Dio- 
dorus, so this inscription is quit closely dated. It is one of several by Hieron and his 
brother Gelon that provide evidence forthe Syracusan alphabet during this period 
Another typical feature is the late survival ofthe closed form of heta (8) as an aspir- 

ate. The origin ofthe alphabets used by Syracuse and other Doric colonies in Sicily is 

not fully understood. Syracuse itself was a coloay of Corinth but does not use the 
Corinthian alphabet, perhaps because when the fist Syracusan colonists left Corinth 

the alphabet was not yet in use there. 
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32 _ Etruscan bronze helmet dedicate by the Syracusans vo Zeus at Olympia, 474 4 
BMGRI8236-101 


Although it shares the tailed rho and the closed form of the aspirate (B), 1 
alphabet used in Argos isnot closely connected tothe Syracusan, In its earliest fo 
Agive has much in common with Corinthian, including the use of the sibilant san 
‘Around $00 nc, however sarin Argive gave way to the four-arred sigma seen on a 
Prize hydra of about 470-60 ve. together with a distinctive form of lama ip 
hioas { “Apyeias + hasé@hdv (\Onc) of the prizes from Argive Hera) The most 
famous prizes from Atgos were the bronze shickls mentioned by an ancient com= 
mentator on the poet Pindar, one of which appears on the Rhamnousian reli but 
bronze vessels ike bows and hydriai were also give as prizes as inscriptions ik this 
‘one show 

The Argive dialect was one of those that long retained a sound similar 10 the 
Semitic waw and represented by (F). usually called digumma because i resembles two 
summa one above the other. Here it appears near the beginning of ‘prizes, separa 
ing the alpha and epsilon. The prize inscriptions on Attic Panathenaic ampho 
show tha this sound had already disappeared from the Attic dialect. 

Prizes were awarded not only for athletic successes. Around $40-30 9c a young 
‘woman called Melousa, who lived in Taras (modera Taranto i the heel of Italy), wor 
2 prize for her skill in working wool, a splendid black-figured cup imported from 
‘Athens. Her success was recorded ina graffto underneath the foot: Medaas + i 
wxatipioy « Saivooa vis xéoas évixé (1 am Melousa's prize: she won the 
maidens’ carding contest’, The cup, now in New York, is said 10 have been found 
‘Taranto, and this is confirmed by the use of Laconian letter-forms, including X for xi 
The dialect is Doric, with alpha in mxaréoxor where other dialects including Attic 
would have et 
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$$ Aineta'saryballos, with her portrait and the names of her lovers, 625 we. Reprodvced 
cover actual size BM GR 1868 12-13.1 


‘The same Doric pronunciation is reflected in the spelling ofthe names on a Corin- 
thian aryballos ‘perfume-por’ that once belonged to Aineta: Aivéra | éui.| Mevéas 
| ody | Mupuidas | Etdip0s | Avoavdoidas | Xapuxkidas | drEihos | Sévgdv 
| pig. (1 am Aineta (or Aincta's). Meneas, Theron, Myrmides, Eudikos, 
Lysandrides, Chariklides, Dexilos, Xenon, Phryx’). 

“The inscription ought to be easy to read since it consists almost entirely of personal 
names in the nominative, presumably alist of Aineta's lovers. Itis made more difficult 
not so much by the Doric spelling as by the use of the archaic Corinthian alphabet, in 
‘which several characters resemble those alloted to diferent letters in other alphabets. 
‘SoBis not hens but epsilon, and ¢s fa, not sigma. Sigma infact, does not exist inthe 
Corinthian alphabet, which uses san (M) as the sibilant: this in tum must be 
distinguished from mu, writen P. The use of goppa and the presence of digamima 
should by now cause no more difficulty than the absence ofthe long’ vowels eta and 
‘omega. Experts have disagreed since the nineteenth century whether Aivéra is the 
nominative form of the name or a Doric genitive, that is, whether the ‘portrait’ is 
saying ‘lam Aineta’ or the pot itself, ike many others, is announcing ownership: ‘ 
belong to Aineta 


‘A plate from Kamiros in Rhodes is hardly more difficult to read than Aincta’s 
anyballos but poses problems of its own. It shows an episode from the Miad 
(17,59-113), with Menelaus (Mevéias) and Hector ("Extdp) fighting over the body 
‘of Euphorbos (E¥gopfos). Hector’s name is written retrograde, and the rho has no 
tail, Menelaus (here ’Menclas’) again exemplifies the difference between mu at the 
beginning and sar atthe end, and has Jamda in the Argive form (+) that we saw on the 
bronze hydra. The beta in Euphorbos, however, is of the normal type, not the idio- 
syneratic Argive form (2). Since the plate itself is East Greek, that is, was made in one 
of the Greek settlements in the eastern Aegean, on the coast of Asia Minor or on one 
‘of the offshore islands, it implies that a modified version ofthe Argive alphabet was in 
tuse in one of the Doric-speaking cities on or near Rhodes. Kalymna has been 
suggested, 


6 Plate showing the death of Euphorbos, 600 wr. BM GR 1860.4~41 
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An island at the other end of the Greek world, Kephallenia off the north-western 
coast of Greece, isthe likely source of a bronze discus dedicated to the Dioscuri 


‘Exooiba p' dvédixe dupdc odpotr wryiove ? 

adixcov hot vinaoe Kegahitvas ueyadiwos. 

Exoidas deicated me tothe sons of mighty Zeus, (the! bronze with which he 

‘overcame the great-hearted Kephallenians. 

The inscription consists of two lines of verse, Homeric in metre and diction: the last 
two words are quoted from the Miad, and the end of the first ine is adapted from the 
“Homeric Hymn to the Dioscur’ with only the ease-ending of sons’ changed. It is 
‘written retrograde in a single spiral line that begins around the circumference of the 
discus. The alphabet, ike others in the west, belongs to the red’ group, with V for chi: 
it uses sart(M) rather than sigma asthe sibilant, and has goppa as well as kappa, The 
aspirate isthe normal closed form (6), but gamma is of an unusual nate form found 
also on nearty Ithaka. 

‘A similar “re? alphabet, related also to Arcadian and Laconian, was in use at 
‘Olympia, where a bronze tablet recording an alliance between the people of Elis and 
the Heracans was found in 1813. Similar inscriptions have been found at Olympia 
‘more recently. All the tablets have holes so that they could be nailed up, probably ina 
temple 


'57 Bronze diseys dedicated 1 the Diescur,¢ $80-525. BM GR 1898.7-16.3. 
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‘The treaty between the Eleans and the Heracans let there be an aliance for 100 
‘years; andl let this year) begin it and if there be any nced, either of word or of 
ddced, et them stand by each other in other matters and in war; but if they do not 
stand by (cach other}, et the defaulters pay to Olympian Zeus a talent of silver for 
his service; and if anyone damages this inscription, whether private citizen or 
‘ommunity et him be fable to the sacred penalty written herein, 


iption is probably to be dated around 50 wc. In addition to the use of 
digumm features of the local dialect include ‘rhotacism, that is, the substitution of 
rho for sigma, for example, at the end of the thind word, and the pronunci 

instead of efor if 

‘This inscription was bequeathed to the British Muscum by Richard Payne Knight 
(1750-1824), wealthy landowner and antiquary, who was also a distinguished 
amateur scholar. His attempt to transcribe the text into the common Greek dialect 
tnd script of the Roman period was remarkably successful, He took account of 
digamma, recognised the red ¥ 3s chi, and correctly interpreted various features of 
the dialect including shotacism, His failure to recognise roi as the dialect form of 
160 (‘thi’) is entirely understandable, given the tate of knowledge of Greek dialects 
inthe carly nineteenth century. His modest disclaimer of total certainty might well be 
taken as a motto by moder epigraphers: Judicent wmen doctiore, et siquid 
probabilius habuerin, proferunt ("Let the more learned sit in judgement, and if they 
have a more probable (reading), propose it) 


pytipo : dxorivouav: re Ai ‘Od: 


8 Treaty between the Beans and the Heracans, «$00 9c, BM GR 1824.4-00.17, 
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Further Reading 


‘A.G. Woodhead, The Stay of Greek Inscripions(1959> the indispensable textbook. 

Stering Dow, Comenton in Edt (Grek Roman and Bonne Scholar As 2, 1969 

1 Mets and D Lewis ods Selection of Greck Historical scription 1 the Endo the Fifth 
Century BC (1965: reved eda. 1988). abbr. Meiggs and Lewis, opdica and largely repute 

MLN. Tod, Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions to the End ofthe Fifth Century BC (2nd 
‘edn, 1946), abbr. Tod 

lid A Selection of Greek Historica Inscriptions NOL from 403 to 328 nc{1949), abbr. Todi 


‘bepnners. 
“Epigraphy” in M. Crawford (ed). Sources for Ancient History (1883): wselul survey 
‘0f the valve and imitations of epigraphic evidence for historians, 

R. Meigs, The Athenian Empire(1972), makes much use of epigraphic evidence. 
‘Alan E- Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology (1972) is invadeabe for ancient calendars 
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Museum Catalogues 
BM Cat Bronzes HL. Waters, Catalogue ofthe Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etnscan 
ln the Deparment of Grek and Roman Anais, British Museum 


BM Ca. Sculpture ii -A.H. Saith, A Catalogue of Scupaur inthe Department of Greek and 
‘Roman Antiquities, Brish Museum, Volsi and ui(1892, 1903) 

BM Cat Sculpture, .N. Pryce, Catalogue of Seulpaure the Department of Greok and 
Roman Antiguites, Brash Museum, No, pat I, Prehellnic and 
Early Greck 1928) 

BM Ca, Vases LB. Walters, Cazalogue ofthe Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British 
‘Museum, Wok i Black-figured Vases(1893) 

MMA Cat BronzesG.MLA- Richter, The Mesopolian Museum of Ar: Greek, Einuscan 
land Roman Bronces(1915) 

MMA Cat Seulpeure G.M.A- Richter, Cazslogue of Greek Sculptures in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 1988) 


Epigraphic Publications 

1G Corps trscripionum Groecaran vols 1828-77) 

Ga ‘he Colton of Arent Greck scription i the British Museum 
(Gols 1874-1916) 

16 ‘ucripiones Graco many vols 1873- ) 

SEG Supplemenaen Epigraph: Graccum sel publication ,1923- ) 
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Copyrighted material 


READING THE PAST 


Greek Inscriptions 


‘While the texts of ancient authors are known only through later 
manuscript copies, inscriptions connect us directly with the 
ancient Greeks themselves and reveal many aspects of their public 
and private lives. This book introduces the reader to a wide 
variety of Greek inscriptions on stone slabs and on pottery, 
bronzes and other small objects in the British Museum and The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Beginning with 
relatively simple examples consisting wholly or partly of names, 
it progresses to more complicated texts, some of them in local 
dialects with distinctive alphabets. They range in date from the 
seventh century BC to the third century AD. For readers with 
little or no knowledge of ancient Greek the actual texts are 
accompanied by translations. 


B.F. Cook is a former Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum. His epigraphic publications include Inseribed 
Hadra Vases in The Metropolitan Museum of Art and a study of dated 
Hadra Vases. 
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